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The secret tradition of the Roman Church rests on an his- 
torical foundation. Its startling points are the “ mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven,” which Jesus Christ whispered 
“in the ear” of the apostles, the expounding of “all things 
privately to his disciples.” He said: “ Unto you it is given 
to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to 
them it is not given.” “What I tell you in the darkness, 
speak ye in the light; and what ye hear in the ear, proclaim 
upon the housetops.” “Blessed are your eyes, for they see, 
and your ears, for they hear; for verily I say unto you, 
that many prophets and righteous men desired to see the 
things which ye see, and saw them not; and to hear the 
things which ye hear, and heard them not.” This pearl of 
tradition was not to be buried with the apostles. None of 
them could live to see the end of the world; yet Christ will 
remain with the apostles, therefore also with their successors, 
“unto the end of the world.” 

Tradition has always been connected by the Catholic 
Church with the transmitted assignment of “ the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven” to Peter, the rock-apostle. His Lord 
and Master is said to have confided them to him in the most 
solemn manner. What have we to understand by “the 
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keys of the kingdom of heaven,” and has their commission 
to Peter really taken place? The kingdom of heaven or 
kingdom of God, the rule of the Spirit of God in mankind, 
had been shut up by the scribes and Pharisees.* They did 
not go in themselves, and forbade others to enter. This was 
the consequence of the fact proved by the Biblical records, 
and to which the words of Jesus referred, that the law and 
the prophets until John, him included, had denied the pres- 
ence of the Spirit of God in mankind, and prophesied only 
of the future outpouring of the Spirit on all flesh. Jesus 
put an end to this state of things by declaring the kingdom 
of heaven to have already come. This new preaching made 
its way but slowly; for “the gospel of the kingdom” could 
be promulgated by parables only. Even his chosen disci- 
ples understood not the deeper meaning of this figurative 
form of speech. Jesus had to explain it to them secretly, 
for he was surrounded by spies. The keeping in secret of 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, which had been 
imposed on the apostles, at least for a time, was not strictly 
carried out. Among his followers from Galilee was also a 
man from Judah, and the same betrayed the Son of Man. 
Judas Iskarioth, “the man from Kerioth,” a place in 
Judah, seems to have been a rigid Judaist, if not also a secret 
agent of the Sadducees. It may have been an historical tra- 
dition which is recorded in the apocryphal narrative of 
Joseph of Arimathea, according to which Judas was the 
nephew and paid agent of Caiaphas. It is more probable 
that he became a disciple of Jesus in order to betray him 
than that Jesus, who “from the beginning” knew “who 
should betray him,” should have chosen him for the purpose, 
that “the son of perdition” might fulfil God’s plan.t The 
betrayal certainly did not consist in Judas’ informing the 
spiritual rulers of the place where Jesus was, who had made 
his public entry into Jerusalem, and taught the people daily. 
Also, it was not necessary that Judas by a kiss should mark 
out Jesus as him whom his pursuers sought. We shall not 


* Matt, x. 27; xiii. 11, 16, 17; Mark iv. 34. t John vi. 64; xvii. 12. 
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err if we explain the kiss as the usual symbol among the 
initiated, among the members of a secret brotherhood. By 
the witness of the traitor the fact could be proved that 
Jesus had founded an organization, for the secret promul- 
gation of the doctrine of the universality of the Spirit’s 
presence, which had been kept in silence by the law and 
the prophets. It was the object of this secret confedera- 
tion — which stood in direct connection with a verbal tra- 
dition, a hidden wisdom —to undermine the principle of 
priestly mediation between God and man, to set aside the 
temple and its ceremonies, not understood by the people, 
and to favour the synagogue, its doctrines and rites. To 
this pointed also the implied fact, that Jesus had never 
been in the temple at the time of prayer. Although the 
testimony of Judas was not sufficient to substantiate the 
accusation of blasphemy, yet it ripened the resolve of the 
spiritual rulers to have Jesus condemned to death. 

It is possible and probable that Judas could inform the 
rulers of the Church of the events which had taken place 
at the Passover, which Jesus had celebrated with his disciples. 
We find nowhere an indication that the Paschal lamb which 
the disciples prepared had been slain within the temple-area, 
that the high priest had sprinkled the altar with its blood. 
If this had not been done, the Passover of which Jesus par- 
took with his disciples could not —strictly speaking — be 
regarded as the legally appointed Passover. But it may be 
assumed that the visitors of the synagogue not presided 
over by priests, were no more bound by such prescriptions 
than the Essenes, who did not slay a lamb. The testimony 
of the traitor could point to a much more important object. 
Jesus had given to the Paschal meal an entirely new mean- 
ing, which set aside that which the law recognized, and by 
which a supper in remembrance of himself was instituted. 
The disciple from Judah could attest this, for it is an un- 
founded supposition that he had left the supper-room before 
Jesus had pronounced the blessing.* It seems impossible to 


* Matt. xvi. 25. According to the Apostolical Constitutions, Judas was not pres- 
ent when Jesus spoke the words which referred to the new rite (Const. Apost. v. 14). 
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explain the betrayal of Judas otherwise than in connection 
with the gospel fact that Jesus had taught a secret doctrine, 
and given a new import to the Passover. 

Like the Jewish Church, the Christian Church had special 
reasons to observe a mysterious silence on the doctrine of 
the Spirit of God, which Jesus had promulgated in its fuller 
meaning within the narrow circle of the initiated only. The 
reasons of the one Church for this silence stood in close con- 
nection with those of the other. The Scriptures testify that 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in mankind, the principal 
doctrine of Jesus,* had been kept in silence by Moses and 
the prophets until John,— that the kingdom of heaven had 
been shut up. It could only be known to the initiated in 
the mysteries of tradition that Abraham may have been, and 
probably was, brought up in the faith of the indwelling 
Spirit of God. According to Paul’s statement, the law 
which was given four hundred and thirty years after the 
covenant made by God cannot disannul the latter, so as to 
make the promise of none effect. The initiated in the mys- 
teries of tradition must have known that a veil remained 
over the Scriptures and the hearts of the Israelites. In 
possession of the secret tradition traced back to Jesus, it 
would have been easy for the Christian Church to show 
how in Christ that veil is done away, to declare how Jesus 
had set aside the “hidden things of shame,” or “ the shame- 
ful keeping in secret,” by “the manifestation of the truth,” 
by bringing to light that which had been kept in silence 
through times eternal.} 

The Christian Church could have said, Jesus taught that 
the Spirit of God was in measure at all times in mankind, 
but that not even Israelites had been conscious of this innate 
guiding power, since the key of knowledge had been taken 
away from the people. But by such a statement the Church 
would have acknowledged that every individual, whether 
priest or layman, Jew or Gentile, may enter into direct 


* Islam or True Christianity (Triibner, 1889). 


+2 Cor. iv. 2; Rom. xvi. 25, 26. 
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spiritual communion with God; that what is essential in 
religion consists in such a communion. For this deeper 
knowledge the education which mankind had received was 
not deemed to have been sufficient. The time had evi- 
dently not yet come when those who were in possession of 
the Church’s secret tradition traced it back to Jesus, when 
the successors of the apostles could, in full light of day, make 
known from the housetops what Jesus had been obliged to 
whisper into the disciples’ ear. The narrow way which leads 
to life could be found only by few. 

It has hitherto been asserted that no secret doctrine can 
be proved to have gone over from the Israelite Church to 
the Christian Church. We have tried to connect two differ- 
ent traditions from the far East with the immigration into 
the West of two distinct races, by explaining as tribal tradi- 
tions the genealogies transmitted in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis. We have thus suggested the hypothesis that the 
mixture of a light-colored, Japhetic, or Aryan race with a 
dark-colored, Hamitic, or non-Aryan race, in Mesopotamia, 
raised to political importance in that country a brown, or 
Semitic race; that an originally Indian tradition was partly 
amalgamated with a Bactrian tradition, a polytheistic with 
a monotheistic tradition. But the two verbal traditions, ex- 
tracts of which were late recorded in an altered form, were 
transmitted from generation to generation by organizations 
which had existed for this purpose from days of yore. 
Through this ethnic dualism two essentially different secret 
traditions reached the land between the Nile and the Eu- 
phrates, which had been promised to Abraham and his seed. 
The bearers of these traditions were, on the one side, the 
Hebrews, or people from beyond the Tigris, on the other 
side the strangers within the gates of Israel. These two 
traditions in Israel were called, the one the Masséra and the 
other the Merkfiba or Kabbala, all these words meaning 
tradition.* We hold that, with few exceptions, the basis 
of the Hebrew collection of Scriptures was the tradition 


* For this and the following we refer to our work entitled “Die Ueberlieferung: 
ihre Entstehung und Entwickelung.” Brockhaus: Leipzig, 1889. 
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which in Jerusalem was recognized as orthodox, the Massdra, 
which we consider to stand in some connection with the 
teaching of Zoroaster. Contrariwise, that which essentially 
distinguishes the Greek canon of the Septuagint from the 
Hebrew canon seems to have proceeded from the Indian 
Buddhist tradition, which was promulgated in Israel 
through Jewish dissenters,— Essenes. We regard the secret 
tradition of Jesus as in essential harmony with the orthodox 
secret tradition of the Hebrews; but we identify in essential 
points the tradition of the Essenes with the doctrines of 
Philo. 

The secret tradition of Jesus and his parables referred to 
the kingdom of heaven, to the coming of the kingdom of 
God on earth for the whole of humanity, through the me- 
dium of the Holy Spirit dwelling in man. They referred 
to the rule of this Spirit-power which prepares men for 
higher developments. This explanation of the kingdom of 
heaven on earth leads us to assume as probable at the outset 
of our inquiry that on the basis of his doctrine about the 
Holy Spirit Jesus might have more or less directly sanc- 
tioned any organization of a congregation, any form of the 
Church; that the risen Head of the Church would not have 
considered spiritual unity endangered by difference of form. 
During the earthly course of his life, Jesus had decidedly 
preferred the form of the synagogue to the form of the 
temple. This can in no wise be held to mean that he did 
not wish to see priests, but only laymen recognized as 
expositors of Scripture and overseers of the Church. Be- 
cause the people could not understand the symbolism in the 
temple, and since the deeper moral sense of the ceremonies 
was unknown to them, that outward religion which in the 
temple had become too exclusively manifested was by Jesus 
not regarded as furthering the’ individual faith in Spirit- 
power, without which the kingdom of heaven on earth 
could not be founded, the seed of the Word of God could 
not be sown. This faith, which renders possible the com- 
munion of all men with God, the connection between the 
visible and the invisible world, Jesus has called the “stone” 
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or “rock” on which he would build his Church. The foun- 
dation of the Kingdom of God is the Spirit of God. 

The apostle to whom Jesus gave the name of Cephas was 
originally by him called Simon, or Simon Bar-Jonah, son of 
Jonah, according to the record in Matthew. In Hebrew 
Simon signifies “the hearer,” and Jonah “the dove.” The 
dove was the symbol of the Holy Spirit: therefore by the 
name Simon-Jonah Jesus could point to the hearing of the 
Spirit’s voice. For this doctrine the great disciple was grad- 
ually prepared by the Sower sowing in him the seed of the 
Word of God; that is, by arousing in him the consciousness 
and import of its indwelling. The son of a fisherman on the 
Lake of Galilee was already by his social position, as inhab- 
itant of Bethsaida and Capernaum, specially fitted to be made 
a “fisher of men.” Simon and his brother Andrew were the 
first disciples of Jesus. According to all we know, neither 
of them had been initiated into the mysteries of the tribal 
tradition ; and, therefore, neither prejudices nor obligations 
or any kind of obstacles stood in the way of their disciple- 
ship. They were as children whose is the kingdom of 
heaven. Peter and John were by the Jewish Council held to 
be “unlearned men and laymen.” According to the Fourth 
Gospel, Andrew and Peter —and, as is implied, James and 
John— were disciples of the Baptist. If this statement 
could be regarded as historical (which, however, we have 
every reason to doubt), they would have gone over from the 
doctrine of John to that of Jesus, as Apollos went over to 
that of Paul. 

Before or after the call on the Sea of Galilee, Andrew is 
recorded to have said to Peter: “We have found the 
Messiah (which is, being interpreted, Christ)”; and he 
brought Peter to Jesus. “Jesus looked upon him and said, 
Thou art Simon, the son of John [Joanes]: thou shalt be 
called Cephas, which is by interpretation Rock,” or Peter. 
According to the records Jesus has only twice called Simon 
not Cephas, but Petros. The name Cephas is derived from 
the Hebrew and Chaldean ceph, cepha, and preceded the 
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Greek petros, “stone.” * We may connect the name Peter 
directly with the Messianic confession of this apostle. 
Simon-Jonah —that is, the listener to the Spirit— had, 
through the operation of the same, come to the knowledge 
that Jesus is the corner-stone of the new building, of the 
spiritual house, of the promised spiritual covenant, which 
should endure forever, and the symbol of which was the 
stone in Daniel’s vision of the Messianic kingdom. The 
connection of the name Peter with Messianic conceptions 
and with the confession of Peter we would more fully ex- 
plain in the following manner. 

The words of Jesus on the stone which Moses and the 
prophets rejected were by Simon rightly brought into con- 
nection with the doctrine of the Spirit of God in mankind 
and with the stone of the Danielic vision; that is, with the 
Messianic edifice, with the kingdom of heaven, the founda- 
tion of which is the Spirit. Therefore, Jesus gave the sur- 
name of Cephas to the apostle who first recognized him, in 
the spiritual sense, as “Son of the living God.” We may 
conclude, from the statement of Peter recorded in the Acts, 
that according to his Messianic expectation the promised 
Messiah would be an anointed man, and that Andrew and 
Peter regarded Jesus of Nazareth as the man “ whom God 
had anointed with the Holy Spirit and with power.” It 
was when Jesus had come into the parts of Cesarea Philippi, 
a city in Gaulonitis, at the foot of Lebanon, that he asked 
his disciples, “* Who do men say that the Son of man is?” 
They said, Some say John the Baptist; some, Elijah; and 
others, Jeremiah, or one of the prophets. He saith unto 
them, But who say ye that I am? And Simon Peter an- 
swered and said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God. And Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-Jonah: for flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven. 
And I also say unto thee, Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my church; and the gates of Hades shall 


*John i. 42, 43; xxi. 16; Matt. xvi. 15-20; comp. Gal. ii. 7-9. The Latin petra has 
the double meaning of stone and rock. 
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not prevail against it. I will give. unto thee the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven. Then 
charged he the disciples that they should tell no man that 
he was the Christ.” * 

We may assume that before Andrew led Simon to Jesus 
both had heard him speak on the dark passages in Scripture 
referring to the Messiah, and that in consequence of this 
teaching they had recognized in Jesus the Messiah. The 
first disciples of Jesus had learned that the popular expecta- 
tions were erroneous, according to which the Messiah would 
be a reincarnate prophet, or the prophet Elias whom Malachi 
had promised as successor of the messenger of the covenant, 
as the sun of righteousness, and, rightly interpreted, as the 
Messiah. Nor could the first disciples see in Jesus the angel 
Messiah of the Essenes. Jesus will have referred them to 
the vision on the Son of Man in the Book of Daniel; perhaps, 
also, to the Son of Man, in the eightieth Psalm, by Asaph, 
“the seer”; to the Son of Man whom God had brought up 
unto himself; to the Son whom the right hand of God — that 
is, his Spirit — has planted; to the Messiah as the represen- 
tative of Israel. Beyond this, Jesus will have referred these 
chosen disciples to Daniel’s vision of the world-covering 
stone, as symbol of the Spirit, as the stone which the build- 
ers—that is, Moses and the prophets until John —had 
rejected, and which yet had become the corner-stone for the 
new church, the spiritual house, the kingdom of heaven, the 
promised new spiritual covenant. 

If Simon and Andrew had been in this sense instructed 
about the Messiah and his kingdom ; if the seed of the Word 
had sprung up within them; if the law of the new spiritual 
covenant was written on the tables of their hearts,—then 
they, and especially Simon Jonah, had heard the still small 
voice of the Spirit. Perhaps they had already become 
acquainted with the spiritual meaning of Jesus: “ Hallowed 
be thy name,” and “ thy kingdom come.” A man who per- 


* Matt. xvi. 13-20. 
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formed such miracles as Jesus did, which he attributed to 
the operation of the Spirit of God; a man who could call 
forth in men the consciousness of the Spirit’s indwelling,— 
he was the messenger of the promised new covenant, the 
Messiah, the Son of Man, and in a spiritual sense the Son of 
God. This may have been the train of thought by which 
Peter was led to the exclamation, “ Thou art Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” Because of the newness of this concep- 
tion, Jesus designated it as caused by a revelation from his 
Father in heaven. 

So far was Jesus from intending to found a specially 
organized congregation or church on earth, absolutely dis- 
tinguished from the Church of Israel, that in the promise 
made to Peter he brought the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven indirectly in connection with the keys of the house 
of David, of the king who had experienced the indwelling 
of the Spirit of God, and for which reason, perhaps, Asaph, 
his contemporary, referred to the rejected stone as having 
become the headstone of the corner. As Eliakim, the ser- 
vant of God, and master over Hezekiah’s house, opened with 
the key so that none shut, and when he shut none should 
open,* so Peter is said to have been instituted as adminis- 
trator of the kingdom of heaven on earth. What he shall 
bind shall be bound in heaven, and what he shall loose on 
earth shall also be loosed in heaven. In what sense can 
Jesus have spoken these words? 

The key of the house of David, the key of the kingdom 
of heaven, we interpret to be “the key of knowledge,” which 
Moses and the prophets, by their keeping in secret the doc- 
trine of the Spirit, and the scribes and Pharisees, by their 
shutting up the kingdom of heaven, had taken away from 
the people. If Jesus revealed what had been hidden, opened 
what had been closed, then Peter, as the first administrator 
in the kingdom of the Spirit, was to admit into the Church 
of Christ whosoever believed in the presence of the Spirit 
of God and its power. But Peter was to close the door on 


* Isaiah xxii. 20-24. 
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those unpardonable sinners against the Holy Spirit, who at- 
tributed all its operations to evil spirits. The power given 
to Peter, perhaps also—according to other transmitted 
words of Jesus — to all members of the Church, to bind and 
to loose,* we explain as the power to acknowledge or not 
man’s spiritual state, his communion between earth and 
heaven. The power of the keys referred to the gift of dis- 
cerning the spirits, of not believing every spirit. Jesus said, 
“ Who is not against-us is for us,” and ** Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name [spirit], I am in the midst 
of them.” These passages and many others in the Bible we 
explain as referring to the belief in the indwelling power of 
the Spirit of God.t 

This greatest of all promises confirms the Scriptural defini- 
tion of faith, that the foundation of Christ’s Church is the 
doctrine of the indwelling Spirit of God,—a doctrine kept 
in silence by Moses and the prophets, and which has been 
mystified in New Testament scriptures by the substitution 
of the word “name,” or “right hand of God,” for “ Spirit.” 
Christ has certainly not bound his presence to that of a 
bishop or priest; but it is another question whether he can 
have intended that the power of the keys which he bestowed 
on Peter should likewise be bestowed on every member of 
the Church. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit Jesus had 
to whisper into the ear of the apostles as a secret. This 
secret doctrine of Jesus was represented exclusively by the 
apostles, and in the highest instance by Peter. The uni- 
versal priesthood which Jesus recognized does not exclude 
the representation of members of the Church by priests, by 
bishops, or the pope. In this sense, Jesus can have promised 
the apostles, “I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” According to the text, the latter promise must 
be referred to the apostles, and likewise to their successors. 
In what sense, under what conditions, with what limitations, 
can this promise have been made by Jesus to the apostles? 


* Matt. xvi. 19; xviii. 18. 
+ Ex. xxiii. 21; Matt. xii. 27, 28; xviii. 20; Mark ix. 38-40; Acts iii. 8-12; xix. 13-18; 
Eph. iii. 15; Phil. ii. 10. 
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This depends on the answer to three questions: Can it be 
proved that Peter, whom Jesus connected with the building 
up of the kingdom of heaven, was ever in Rome? did the 
primacy of the Roman bishop exist before the end of the 
apostolic age? and was this primacy based not only on 
Rome’s political position in the world’s city, but also and 
particularly on the Bishop of Rome’s position as successor 
of Peter, and as the first among the initiated in the secret 
doctrine or tradition? If these are not mere assumptions, 
then Peter’s power of the keys, directly connected with the 
secret doctrine of Jesus, with the aboriginal tradition of the 
Church, has gone over, with all its privileges and obliga- 
tions, to the successors of Peter. 

Scientific research regards it as not provable that Peter 
has at any time been in Rome. It is objected that Paul, in 
his Epistle to the Romans, must have referred to Peter, if 
he had at that time been already in the world’s city, or if 
before that time he had there founded the Church. For 
Paul tells the Romans that he will not build on “ another 
man’s” (or on a strange) foundation. The forerunners of 
Paul in Rome we have explained to have been Essenic 
Christians, whom we connect with the incorrectly so-called 
Gentile Christian party, by the side of which Paul assumes 
a Jewish-Christian party in Rome, which not only knows 
the law, but believes itself to possess “the form of knowl- 
edge and truth in the law.” We shall have to inquire 
whether Peter can have been in Rome before Paul’s com- 
ing forth, in which case a presumable division among Chris- 
tians within the Roman Church might not have set in till 
later. Yet Paul had forerunners in Rome. 

The accession of Herod Agrippa I. in the year 41 seems 
to have been immediately followed by the stoning of Ste- 
phen. For on this supposition the three years which Paul 
spent in the East-Jordan country could be explained by 
the impossibility of his returning to Jerusalem before this 
tyrant’s death in 44. According to the Acts, the beheading 
of the apostle James and the imprisonment of Peter seem 
to have taken place contemporaneously with the execution 
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of Stephen. When Agrippa saw that the execution of 
James pleased the Jews, he proceeded to seize Peter also, 
intending after the Passover to bring him forth to the peo- 
ple. By what was understood to be a miraculous interven- 
tion of Providence, Peter was led out of prison. He came 
to the house of Mary, mother of John and Mark, where 
many were gathered together praying. As soon as Rhoda 
had announced the unexpected arrival, Peter beckoned unto 
them with the hand to hold their peace, declared how the 
Lord had brought him forth out of prison, and said, “ Tell 
these things unto James and to the brethren; and he de- 
parted and went to another place.” He had to flee for his 
life, and therefore to reach the coast without loss of time. 
The direct road led him to Joppa, where he quite lately had 
become acquainted with Simon, the tanner. From thence 
he may have gone to Cesarea, to his friend Cornelius, cap- 
tain of the Italian legion. Under his protection he could 
easily continue his flight by land or by water. 

According to the ancient Roman tradition, recorded at 
different times in the so-called Clementines, James, the 
brother of the Lord, was set up seven years after the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus as overseer of the apostles, under circum- 
stances on which we have tried in another place to throw 
some new light. We believe we have proved, in harmony 
with the opinion of others, that the year of Jesus’ death is 
A.D. 33, the nineteenth year of Herod’s reign, in which, ac- 
cording to Cedrenus, the crucifixion took place. The Gos- 
pels confirm this statement, for they imply that on that 
Easter the full moon fell from Friday to Saturday, the 15th 
Nisan; and this it did in the year A.D. 33. According to the 
Clementines, Peter met at Caesarea Simon Magus, whom he 
expelled to Italy. The apostle is said to have followed, and 
to have had public disputations with him in Rome. While 
the records of Roman tradition leave it doubtful whether 
Peter went to Rome in 41 or later, it was in the second 
year of Claudius, A.D. 42, according to the transmitted re- 
ports of Eusebius and Jerome, that Peter founded the 
Church at Rome. These two learned Fathers of the Church 
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testify, the one in express connection with the first sojourn 
of Peter in Rome, that Philo of Alexandria met Peter in 
that city. Eusebius adds that this meeting had led to 
“confidential conversations”’ between the apostle and the 
learned Alexandrian Jew, while the former “ announced the 
gospel to the inhabitants of that city.” Eusebius considers 
this “not at all improbable.” On the contrary, he thinks 
it was “most probable” that the ancestral records of the 
Alexandrian Essenes, the Therapeute, with which records 
Philo was familiar, have been made use of by the Evangel- 
ists, as also in the Pauline Epistles and in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. According to his words, these Essenic Scriptures 
were even identical with the evangelical ones. Eusebius 
holds the comparisons made by Philo between doctrines and 
rites of the Therapeute and those of the Christian Church 
to be historical.* 

The statement of these Fathers of the Church, that Peter 
founded the Church of Rome in 42, harmonizes with our as- 
sumed year 41 for the flight of Peter; and it is possible that 
the apostle in that year took shipping at the port of An- 
tioch for Italy, arriving in Rome early in 42, if not the year 
before. Between his liberation from the prison in Jerusalem 
at Easter, 41, on our supposition, and his meeting with 
Paul in that city in 44, the third year after Paul’s conver- 
sion, as we interpret, are the three years of Herod Agrippa’s 
reign, during which we are told nothing about Peter, ex- 
cept that from the house of Mary-Mark he went “to an- 
other place.” He may have spent part of that time, perhaps 
above two years, in Rome. 

The arrival of Peter in Rome in 42 would be firmly es- 
tablished, if we were permitted to credit the statements of 
Eusebius and Jerome that Peter met Philo in Rome, as well 
as Philo’s assertion that he was in Rome at the end of Calig- 
ula’s and the beginning of Claudius’s reign; that is, in 41. 
Heading a deputation of Alexandrian Jews, Philo appeared 
before Caligula, perhaps shortly before this emperor was 
murdered at the end of January, 41. During the first reg- 


*Euseb. Hist. Eccl. ii. 17; comp. 14, and Chron. (Armen,); Hier. Cat. i. 1. 
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nal year of Claudius, whom soldiers had placed on the 
throne,— when the not immediately satisfied pretorians 
were practically in power, after having prevented the proc- 
lamation of a republic,— the Senate could hardly undertake 
to consider the memorial of Alexandrian Jews. Having re- 
ceived a refusal to his request from Caligula, Philo com- 
posed a memorial in favor of his co-religionists, which was 
read during the reign of Claudius, as he informs us. It is 
not only possible, but probable, that this did not take place 
before 42; and this is the year when Peter and Philo are 
said to have met at Rome. Since Philo the Essene had 
reason in his writings never to mention Jesus, it is easily 
explained that Philo does not refer to having met Peter in 
Rome. It would be impossible on that ground to regard 
as unhistorical the statement of these most learned Fathers, 
which is not contrary to anything recorded in the Acts 
about the whereabouts of Peter at this time. 

It is at least within the range of possibility that Peter 
spent in Rome the greater part of Herod Agrippa’s three 
years of terror, while Paul was in the East-Jordan country. 
Neither of these apostles could have shown himself in 
Jerusalem before the death of this tyrant, during whose 
short reign the imprisonment of Peter, and also the con- 
version of Paul, undoubtedly took place. But Peter had 
every reason to return to Jerusalem in 44, on the acces- 
sion of Herod Agrippa II., who was brought up with 
Claudius, and with whom Peter probably became ac- 
quainted in Rome, if he was there between 42 and 44. On 
the supposition that Paul’s journey to Damascus took place 
in 41, he met Peter in Jerusalem in 44; that is, “three 
years” after his conversion, as he informs us. Peter may 
have been in Rome during part of the three years which 
Paul spent in the East-Jordan country. 

Peter’s presence in Rome is not only a probability, but — 
as we submit —a positive fact. Bishop Papias of Hierap- 
olis (A.D. 125-140), himself a hearer of John, according 
to Irenzus, states on the authority of the Presbyter John, 
associate of the apostles, and as transmitted by Eusebius, 
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that Mark, Peter's interpreter, recorded what he remem- 
bered of Peter’s addresses, and that he did so according to 
the instructions of this apostle. As Mark had neither heard 
the Lord, nor been a follower of him, and since he did not 
intend to give “a connected account of the Lord’s sayings,” 
Mark “has not erred by thus recording something after his 
memory ; for he had only one thing in view, not to pass by 
anything that he heard, and not to make false statements in 
his record.” While Papias does not mention Rome as the 
place of Peter’s preaching, Clement of Alexandria, in the 
sixth book of his Institutions, as recorded by Eusebius, 
states under what circumstances “the Gospel of Mark” was 
composed. ‘ When Peter had proclaimed the Word pub- 
licly at Rome, and declared the gospel under the influence 
of the Spirit, as there were many present, they requested 
Mark [in Rome], who had followed him from afar, and re- 
membered well what he had said, to reduce these things to 
writing, and after the composition of the Gospel he gave it 
to those who had requested it of him. When Peter heard 
of this, he neither hindered nor encouraged it.” We have 
no right even to suggest that Eusebius may have incorrectly 
copied this passage, which is in harmony with the testimony 
of Papias, and confirmed by Jerome and Epiphanius. Atha- 
nasius asserted that this scripture of Mark had been per- 
mitted and even dictated by the apostle; but he says noth- 
ing about Rome, where, however, Mark was certainly with 
Peter, if the passage in the First Epistle of Peter is genuine, 
while Mark is later testified to have been in Rome with 
Paul.* 

We therefore assert that Peter was in Rome some time 
between the years 41 and 44; that in the latter year he met 
Paul at Jerusalem, the death of Herod Agrippa I. having 
permitted Peter and Paul to return to this city; and that the 
last clear mention of Peter refers to the stormy meeting 
of these apostles at Antioch between 55 and 56, which the 


* Euseb. iii. 39 (1, 15); ii. 15 (1, 2); vi. 14(5-7); Hier. de vir. ill, 8; Ep. ad Hedibiam, 


11, 9; Opp. i. 844; Athan. de libr. sacr. script. (1 Pet. v. 13; Philem, 24; Col. iv. 10, 11; 
2 Tim. iv. 11). 
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Acts are careful not to mention, for reasons to be later con- 
sidered. Peter may therefore have died somewhere in 
Syria, about eight years before Paul. 

It being now certain —as we maintain without fear of 
reasonable contradiction — that Peter was at Rome before 
Paul had written any of his Epistles, the question arises, 
with an increased interest, whether the rock-apostle can 
have introduced into the world’s city an institution for the 
secret transmission of the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven, which his divine Master had whispered into the 
ear of his disciples, while making over to Peter the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven. 

These keys we consider to have been identical with “the 
key of knowledge” which the scribes had taken away from 
the people, especially with the secret tradition of the Spirit 
of God dwelling in mankind,—a doctrine which Moses and 
the prophets until John had kept in secret, while prophesy- 
ing on the future outpouring of the Spirit on all flesh. Being 
in Rome about eight years after the crucifixion of Jesus, 
from which the faith he represented might be proclaimed 
throughout the whole world, the fisherman of Galilee, 
though continuing to be a layman, represented the secret 
tradition of Jesus Christ, the doctrine symbolized by the 
“stone” on which he promised to build his Church. By 
divine choice, Peter was, in fact, at the head of a secret 
society; and on this ground alone we should almost be 
justified in assuming that the head of the apostles whom 
Jesus had called Cephas, either at Rome or elsewhere, if 
that be supposed as probable, intrusted the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven to a select body of initiated, forming an 
organization similar to the secret apostolic college which 
Christ had himself founded. For Peter could not expect to 
see the time when that which the Lord had told them in 
darkness might be proclaimed in light and from the house- 
tops. 

In the later meaning of the word, Peter can certainly 
not have been a bishop of Rome, but only the president 
of the presbyterial college of the aboriginal Christian com- 

8 
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munity in that city. These elders were laymen, but in no 
New Testament scripture is a distinction made between the 
designation of presbyters and that of bishops. Even at the 
end of the first century, when the so-called Epistle of Clement 
was composed, only presbyters and deacons are mentioned. 
The president of the presbyterial college had a similar posi- 
tion to the ruler of the synagogue; but there was this essen- 
tial distinction between the two, that the president of the 
Christian college of elders, such as Peter necessarily was, 
must have been the highest representative of the Christian 
Church’s secret tradition of the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven, for Peter was the “stone” on which Christ promises 
to build his Church. That stone which the builders of the 
Jewish Church had rejected, and which had become the 
headstone of the corner, was by Peter himself explained as 
the Spirit of God in mankind. Urging his readers that, as 
new-born babes, they may long for the reasonable and pure 
milk, growing thereby unto salvation, he designates the 
Lord Christ as “a living stone, rejected, indeed, of men, but 
with God chosen and precious.” They are to “let themselves 
be built up as spiritual stones, as a spiritual house, to a 
holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable 
to God through Jesus Christ, as it is contained in Scripture: 
“See, I lay in Zion a chief corner-stone, elect, precious, and 
he that believeth on it shall not be put to shame. For you, 
therefore, which believe is the honour; but for such as disbe- 
lieve, the stone which the builders rejected, the same was 
made the head of the corner, and a stone of offence.” * 
Peter was therefore the chief representative of that new 
and holy priesthood,— the universal priesthood of mankind 
through the indwelling Spirit. The apostle was the highest 
representative of human conscience. In this sense, and in 
the absence of his divine Master, he was the high priest of 
the kingdom of heaven, the bishop of the souls of men, 
the vicar of Christ. Although Jesus cannot have in any 
way connected the power of the keys which he bestowed 
on Peter with a monarchical episcopate formed in analogy 








*1 Pet, ii. 
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of the Jewish high priesthood, Christ has certainly not 
excluded by any word of his a future development of 
the unique personal position which he assigned to Cephas. 
What Christ regarded as essential was the safe and un- 
adulterated transmission of his words and deeds by which 
he inaugurated the promised new covenant, the kingdom of 
heaven. It was of no importance by whatever name Peter 
and his successors might be called. They were to be the 
guardians of a holy tradition. Under peculiar circum- 
stances, that tradition of the Christian Church was essen- 
tially a secret tradition; and, since the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven cannot possibly have been buried with 
Peter, the pope at the time being has an historical right to 
regard himself as “the tradition.” 

The famous statements of Irenzeus, which we only know as 
a Latin translation of the Greek text, prove that the apostoli- 
cal tradition had been preserved up to his time. He asserts 
that “the tradition” originates from the apostles, that it “is 
preserved by means of the successions of presbyters in the 
churches.” Irenzus identifies this apostolic tradition with 
that of “the very great, the very ancient, and universally 
known Church founded and organized at Rome by the two 
most glorious apostles, Peter and Paul.” In the text trans- 
mitted to us, we read: “It is a matter of necessity that 
every Church should agree with this Church, on account of 
its pre-eminent authority; that is, the faithful everywhere, 
inasmuch as the apostolic tradition has been preserved con- 
tinuously by those [faithful men] who exist everywhere.’’* 
We cannot accept the explanation of the mysterious words, 
“propter potiorem principalitatem,” which is found in the 
twenty-eighth canon of the Fourth Council, “ because Rome 
was the city of the empire.” We explain them by the fact 
we have tried to establish: that, since Peter’s now proved 
presence in Rome, this city was and remained the centre of 
Christ’s secret tradition. 

Assuming Irenzus to have written these words, on what 
authority has he identified the tradition of Peter with that 
of Paul? 


*Tren. Her, iii. 2 (2), 3 (2). 
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THE CASE OF ROGER WILLIAMS. 
By Professor William F’. Allen. 


The name of Roger Williams is forever associated with 
the principle of religious liberty,— the freedom of the con- 
science from control by the civil authorities. He was not 
the first who professed this principle, or the first who estab- 
lished religious toleration in practice. Even on this side of 
the Atlantic, toleration existed by sufferance, if not by posi- 
tive enactment, in the colony of Maryland, before Roger 
Williams established it at Providence. But it was his rare 
opportunity, as founder of a commonwealth, to give legal 
validity to the principle which he had formulated and 
defended on theoretical grounds. His toleration was more- 
over, I think, the broadest and most generous yet known. 
Without undervaluing Lord Baltimore’s nobility of charac- 
ter and catholicity of sympathies, it is clear that toleration 
was with him at any rate a necessity: a Roman Catholic 
proprietor under a Protestant king could not be anything 
but tolerant. The religious toleration of the peace of Augs- 
burg was limited to Lutherans; that of the Edict of Nantes, 
to the organized body of Calvinistic Huguenots. Even 
under the more liberal toleration of Chancellor |’Hépital in 
France, and William of Orange in the Netherlands, there 
was no room, I suppose, for Unitarians or atheists: certainly 
there was none in Maryland, nor, under Penn’s regulations, 
in Pennsylvania. But in Rhode Island, to use Bancroft’s 
words, “ Williams would permit persecution of no opinion, 
of no religion, leaving heresy unharmed by law, and ortho- 
doxy unprotected by the terms of penal statutes.” The 
words of the charter are: — 


That no person within the said colony, at any time hereafter, shall 
be anywise molested, punished, disquieted, or called in question, for any 
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differences in opinion in matters of religion, who do not actually disturb 
the civil peace of the said colony, but that all and every person and per- 
sons may, from time to time, and at all times hereafter, freely and fully 
have and enjoy his and their own judgements and consciences, in matters 
of religious concernments, throughout the tract of land hereafter men- 
tioned,— they behaving themselves peaceably and quietly, and not using 
this liberty to licentiousness and profaneness, nor to the civil injury or 
outward disturbance of others,— any law, statute, or clause therein con- 
tained, or to be contained, usage or custom of this realm, to the contrary 
hereof, in anywise notwithstanding. 


Compare this language with that of the Connecticut char- 
ter, granted the year before : — 


..- And for the directing, ruleing, and disposeing of all other matters 
and things whereby our said people, inhabitants there, may be so relig- 
iously, peacebly and civilly Governed as their good life and orderly Conver- 
sation may wynn and invite the Natives of the Country to the knowledge 
and obedience of the onely true God and Saviour of mankind, and the 
Christian faith, which in our Royale intentions and the Adventurers free 
possession is the onely and principal end of this plantation. 


There is a second point of view in which Roger Williams 


holds a prominent place in American history,—as the most 
illustrious of those who were punished by the civil authori- 
ties of the colony of Massachusetts Bay for contravention of 
the religious opinions and practices of the colony. These 
two points of view have, until within a very few years, gen- 
erally been confused. It has been currently believed that 
he was banished from Massachusetts because of his advocacy 
of religious liberty; and only twelve years ago the people 
of Sturbridge, Mass., petitioned the legislature of that State 
“to revoke the sentence of banishment” against him. It 
has been conclusively proved that this was not, at any rate, 
the principal ground of his banishment. I think, however, 
that Dr. Dexter, in his exhaustive argument “ As to Roger 
Williams,” has gone too far in the other direction. It seems 
to me clear that, while his doctrine of “soul liberty” was 
not the principal cause of his banishment,— perhaps was not 
its cause in any sense,— it had considerable influence in pro- 
curing the sentence against him. 

The real ground for the banishment of Roger Williams was 
the same as in the case of Ann Hutchinson, the Quakers, and 
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the Anabaptists,— as disturbers of the community. In the 
case of Williams and Mrs. Hutchinson, there was no such 
scandalous and indecent behavior as that of which these 
other sectaries were guilty ; but they were equally conten- 
tious, wrongheaded, and insubordinate. Mr. Cotton speaks 
of “his self-conceited, and unquiet, and unlambelike frame of 
his Spirite”;* and I suppose that-this was putting it very 
mildly. As Professor Diman says, it was not his opinions, 
but his “turbulent” manner of holding and enforcing them, 
that procured his punishment. But even this turbulent and 
contentious spirit was a cause of offence rather in civil than 
in religious relations. The four grounds of his banishment, 
as stated by Governor Haynes, were his assertions : — 


First, That we have not our land by Pattent from the King, but that 
the Natives are the true owners of it, and that we ought to repent of 
such a receiving it by Pattent. 

Secondly, That it is not lawfull to call a wicked person to Sweare, to 
Pray, as being actions of God’s worship. 

Thirdly, That it is not lawfull to heare any of the Ministers of the 
Parish Assemblies in England. 

Fourthly, That to civill Magistrates power extends only to the Bodies 
and Goods, and outward state of men, etc. 


The first two of these — touching their right to the land 
and their right to administer civil oaths — were clearly sub- 
versive of government; the third, cutting off the churches 
of New England from fellowship with the English churches, 
was calculated to disturb the somewhat delicate relations of 
the colony with the mother country. The fourth contains 
the principle of toleration ; but the whole history of the case 
shows that this, although present, was a matter of secondary 
consideration at the time. 

Up to the time of his banishment Williams was best 
known, not as a champion of liberty of conscience, but as a 
champion of the principle of Separation,— of Independency 
in its most extreme form. This he did with a disputatious 
and captious temper that brought him into collision with 
every one around him. And this schismatic temper he 





* Master John Cotton’s Answer to Master Roger Williams. 
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appears to have carried with him through life. Mr. W. E. 
Foster says (in Vol. VII. of the Collections of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, p. 171) :— 


Williams’s own religious sentiments were characterized by a most 
unusual individuality. “Admitted to orders in the Church of England,” 
he “separated” successively from that body; from the non-conformist 
organizations which he found in the Massachusetts Bay Colony; from 
his own church at Salem; from the church at Providence, organized on 
Baptist principles, with which he was apparently connected for a few 
months only; and finally from the small body of “Seekers,” who for a 
time worshipped with him thereafter. When he separated from the 
Salem church, he renounced communion with all the churches, and with 
his own church: insomuch that he would neither pray with his own 
wife at the family altar, nor give thanks in her presence to God for food 
upon the family table, so long as she persisted in attendance upon the 
church assembly!* This was in accordance with his doctrine that “one 
ought not to pray with the unregenerate, though wife or child.” 


We see here a union of toleration in the State with intol- 
erance in the Church, which is perfectly logical, although 
very unusual. The principle of separation — except where 
there is exclusion — is an outgrowth of intolerance of spirit. 
No one separates voiuntarily upon a point of doctrinal be- 
lief, except through an unwillingness to hold fellowship with 
those who differ in belief. But separation is impossible as 
long as the civil government maintains uniformity. The 
principle of separation, therefore, intolerant of the opinions 
of others, leads logically to toleration as a principle of civil 
polity. It is to the credit of Williams that he very early 
saw this logical necessity, and combined his religious exclu- 
siveness with the strongest statement of the limitation of the 
powers of the civil magistrate. For he was not content with 
the general statement given above, that the powers of the 
civil magistrate extend only to the body and goods, but made 
it even more explicit,—* that the magistrate ought not to 
punish the breach of the first table otherwise than in such 
cases as did disturb the public peace,” thus, as Dr. Dexter 
says, removing from the authority of the magistrate the of- 
fences of idolatry, perjury, blasphemy, and Sabbath-breaking 
(the first table being the first four Commandments). 





* Dexter, p. 46. 
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It is not strange that so startling an assertion of tolera- 
tion as this, coming at that day, excited horror and appre- 
hension among the Puritans of Massachusetts. Even if it 
had not stood in the articles of indictment,— and it did not 
stand in the sentence,— it is not easy to believe that it did 
not hold a large place in the minds of the members of the 
Assembly. For, apart from the special aims and circum- 
stances of the colony, these men were by no means believ- 
ers in the principle of religious toleration. In “The Answer 
of Mr. John Cotton,” printed in “ The Bloody Tenent,” we 
read: ‘We acknowledge that none is to be punished for 
his conscience, though mis-in-formed, as hath been said, 
unlesse his errowr be fundamentall or seditiously and tur- 
bulently promoted, and that after due conviction of his con- 
science, that it may appeare he is not punished for his con- 
science, but for sinning against his conscience,”— an “ unless” 
which leaves the door open for all the persecution that the 
civil authorities may see fit to exercise. 

This exclusiveness of the Massachusetts Puritans is illus- 
trated by another incident. Where certain clergymen of 
England, men of the greatest worth, made the inquiry of 
the New England ministers, “whether they might be per- 
mitted in New England to enjoy their consciences in a 
Church estate different from the New English,” the answer 
was made: “If they agree not (which they are not likely to 
doe) and submit to that way of Church-fellowship and Wor- 
ship which in New England is set up, they can not only not 
enjoy Church-fellowship together, but not permit them to 
live and breathe the same Aire and Comon-weale together, 
which was my case.” * 

Again, there is a significant expression in Mr. Cotton’s 
first letter to Mr. Williams, written in the very winter fol- 
lowing his banishment : — 


And yet it may be that they passed that sentence against you upon 
that ground [separation], but, for aught I know, upon other corrupt doc- 
trines, which tend to the disturbance both of civill and holy peace. 


* Mr. Cotton’s Letter Examined and Answered, chap. xi. 
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To which Mr. Williams replied : * — 


But though he name not these corrupt doctrines, a little before I have, 
as they were publikely summed up and charged against me, and yet none 
of them tending to the breach of civill and holy peace, of which I have 
ever desired to be unfainedly tender, acknowledging the Ordinance of 
Magistracies to be properly and adequately fitted by God, to preserve the 
civill State in civill peace and order: as he has also appointed a spirituall 
Government and Governour in matters pertaining to his worship and the 
conscience of men, both which Governments, Governours, Laws, Officers, 
Punishments, are Essentially distinct, and the counfounding of them 
brings all the world into Combustion. 


This passage was, to be sure, written some years after his 
banishment; but it is only a riper and more lucid expression 
of the doctrine which he certainly held before his banish- 
ment, and which he mentions as one of the causes of his 
banishment. The comparison of the language of these two 
extracts leads me to think that Professor Diman’s words are 
perhaps a little too strong, when he says: | — 


Even could it be proved that Williams had rendered himself obnoxious 
by his opinions rather than by his disorderly expression of them, there 
would still be no reason whatever to suppose that the opinions which 
rendered him thus obnoxious were connected, to any considerable extent, 
with his views respecting religious toleration. The unmistakable tone of 
this whole discussion shows that his rigid principle of Separation was 
what made him suspected and disliked. 


Very true; but this suspicion and dislike were re-enforced 
by their opposition to his other peculiar doctrines, and espe- 
cially that of religious toleration. 

The case was certainly a complicated one. He himself, in 
his letter to Winthrop (1637), said that the settlers at Provi- 
dence had separated “upon occasion of some difference of 
conscience”; and in another letter to Winthrop, the same 
year, he says: “And let me add, that amongst all the 
people of God, wheresoever scattered about Babel’s banks, 
either in Rome or England, etc., your case is the worst by 
far, because while others of God’s Israel tenderly respect 


* Mr. Cotton’s Letter Examined and Answered, chap. vi. 


t Introduction to Master John Cotton’s Answer to Master Roger Williams. 
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such as desire to fear the Law, your very judgement and con- 
science leads you to smite and beat your fellow servants, 
expel them your coasts,” etc. It was certainly “difference 
of conscience” which led, directly and indirectly, to his 
banishment, and it probably would have done the same, 
even if this tenderness of conscience had not been pushed 
to the point of separation; but it should be noted that 
this difference of opinion was chiefly — not wholly — upon 
points fundamental to the existence and welfare of the body 
politic. It is strictly true that he was banished for seditious 
and mischievous language and action in his civil relations, 
and equally true that this seditious language was the expres- 
sion of his religious principles. The question is at bottom 
whether he would have been punished in this manner for 
either cause alone,—for his religious whimsies, pushed to 
the extreme of separation, or for his insubordination to the 
authorities. And to this question I think the answer must 
be that in all probability he would have been: certainly, he 
would have been punished for his seditious and contumacious 
behavior. 

So much as this must be fairly admitted in behalf of the 
Massachusetts authorities; and it must further be admitted, 
as Dr. Dexter shows with great cogency, that Massachusetts 
was at this time not a State, not indeed a colony in the true 
sense of the word, but the plantation of a private corpora- 
tion. The lands upon Massachusetts Bay were the private 
property of this corporation; and they had an entire legal 
right, which they exercised in many other cases, to remove 
from their jurisdiction any person who in their judgment 
obstructed the purposes of the plantation. 

And this plantation, so far as it was a State at all,— and 
it was certainly an inchoate State,— was at bottom a theoc- 
racy. This is pointedly asserted by Mr. Williams : * — 


Why should he call this a banishment from the Churches, except he 
silently confesses that the frame or constitution of their Churches is but 
implicitly National (which yet they professe against), for otherwise why 
was I not yet permitted to live in the world, or Common-weale, except 


*Mr. Cotton’s Letter Examined and Answered, chap. iii. 
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_ 


for this reason, that the Common-weale and Church is yet but one, and 
he that is banished from the one must necessarily be banished from the 
other also? 


This character, with its constant co-operation of civil and 
ecclesiastical authority, is also clearly apparent at every stage 
of the proceedings. 

The events of the life of Roger Williams, especially of 
those which led to his banishment, will be better understood 
after this discussion of his doctrines. The date and place of 
his birth are uncertain,—probably in Wales, somewhere from 
1599 to 1603. In January, 1626-27, he took the degree of 
B.A. at Cambridge, and the same year probably received a 
benefice in Lincolnshire. In 1630 he came to this country, 
and was immediately invited to become teacher to the Bos- 
ton church, but declined because they were “an unseparated 
people,’ —the churches of Massachusetts, it should be 
understood, did not refuse fellowship to those of the Estab- 
lished Church of England. It is not certain whether he was 
at this time settled over the church of Salem. If so, he left 
it immediately, and went to Plymouth, where he assisted the 
Rev. Ralph Smith, and appears to have supported himself in 
part by manual labor. Governor Bradford calls him “a 
man godly and zealous, having many precious parts, but 
very unsettled in judgemente.” In 1633 he returned to 
Salem, and assisted Rev. Mr. Skelton until his death in 
August, 1634, after which he was called to be pastor of the 
church. His ordination was certainly not immediately after 
Mr. Skelton’s death, and Dr. Dexter seems to have proved 
(p. 86) that it was not until the spring of 1635,— an impor- 
tant point in connection with the events that led to his ban- 
ishment. 

He soon was in hot water with the authorities of the col- 
ony and with the other churches. The first point of impor- 
tance in the controversy was his declaration against the 
validity of the patent under which they held their lands; 
“teaching publickly against the king’s patent, and our great 
sin in claiming right thereby to this country,” ete. Joined 
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with this was his “usual terming the churches of England 
anti-Christian.” In the spring of 1635 came another cause 
of offence,— his opposition to what was known as the “ Res- 
ident’s Oath,” imposed by the magistrates upon every resi- 
dent who did not become a freeman of the corporation. 
These opinions, it will be seen, were strictly political in 
character, and touched fundamental powers of the State, 
the first denying that the State had any right to the locality 
at all, the second aiming to sever the New England churches 
from the Established Church of England, and the third tak- 
ing away the general power to administer oaths. In addi- 
tion to this, he denied the right of the magistrates to punish 
religious offences; and here was the essence of his doctrine 
of toleration. 

To these essentially political opinions were added others 
equally offensive, but more strictly private and religious in 
character. After some remonstrance and admonition on the 
part of the other churches, he was at last summoned before 
the General Court early in July. The situation had in the 
mean time become complicated, and both himself and the 
Salem church had become still further embroiled by his 
being settled as its pastor just at the time that these 
questions were pending. “It was laid to his charge,” says 
Winthrop, in his Journal (p. 84), “that being under ques- 
tion before the magistrates and churches for divers danger- 
ous opinions,...and that the other churches were about 
to write to the church at Salem to admonish him of these 
errors: notwithstanding the church had since called him to 
the office of a teacher.” The dangerous opinions are enu- 
merated under four heads : — 


1. First, that the magistrates ought not to punish the breach of the 
first table [the first four commandments] except when the civil peace 
should be endangered. 

2. That an oath ought not to be tendered to an unregenerate man. 

3. That a man ought not to pray with the unregenerate, even though 
it be with his wife or child. 

4. That a man ought not to give thanks after the Sacrament, nor 
after meat. 
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The first of these is of the essence of religious toleration, 
—that crimes, not sins, should be punished by the magis- 
trates. All the others appear to be narrow and illiberal in 
the extreme, and yet — except in so far as he attacked the 
Resident’s Oath — they were matters of private concern- 
ment only. It is to be noted further that only one of them 
—that concerning administering oaths to the unregenerate 
—appears among the four grounds of his banishment, the 
denial of the powers of the magistrates over religious offen- 
ces (idolatry, Sabbath-breaking, blasphemy, etc.) being then 
extended so as to limit the power of the magistrates to “the 
bodies and goods and outward state of men.” The action 
of the General Court upon this matter is a most interesting 
illustration of the theocratic churches of the government : — 


5-8. (Four charges). The said opinions were adjudged by all, magis- 
trates and ministers (who were desired to be present), to be erroneous 
and dangerous, and the calling of him to the office at that time was 
judged a great contempt of authority. So in fine there was given to 
him and the church of Salem to consider of these things till the next 
general court, and then either to give satisfaction to the court or else to 
expect the sentence. It being professedly declared by the ministers (at 
the request of the court to give their advice) that he who should obsti- 
nately maintain such opinions (whereby the church might run into 
heresy, apostasy, or tyranny, and yet the civil magistrate could not inter- 
meddle) were to be removed, and that the other churches ought to re- 
quest the magistrates so todo. (p. 84.) 


Soon a new subject of controversy arose, again purely 
civil in its nature, and in which Williams appears to have 
acted in a very wrongheaded manner. The town of Salem 
had laid a claim to certain lands lying between it and the 
newly founded town of Marblehead; and the General Court, 
in view of the strained relations of the Salem people and 
church, declined to act in the matter until it should be seen 
how the Salem people would conduct themselves as to the 
questions in dispute. Says Winthrop : *— 


Salem men had preferred a petition at the last general court for some 
land on Marblehead Neck, which they did challenge as belonging to 


* Winthrop’s Journal, 1635 (p. 85, ed. of 1790), 5, 12. 
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their town, but because they had chosen Mr. Williams their teacher 
while he stood under question of authority, and so offered contempt to 
the magistrates, etc., their petition was refused till, etc. Upon this 
the church of Salem wrote to other churches to admonish the magis- 
trates of this as a heinous sin, and likewise the deputies; for which at 
the next general court their deputies were not received until they should 
give satisfaction about the Letter.* 


I cannot agree with Dr. Dexter that this treatment of 
their petition was no grievance to the Salem people. He 
says, “Salem people wanted from the Court the favor of 
the legal confirmation of a right which they claimed in this 
Marblehead Neck” (p. 39). But it was no favor that they 
claimed, but an act of justice,— the settlement of a disputed 
claim ; and to refuse their petition because of their assertion 
of their right, as a congregational body, to choose the minis- 
ter that suited them, was certainly an attempt to override 
their rights as a church. And I cannot see that Mr. Will- 
iams’s letter to the churches, calling upon them to vindicate 
the congregational polity, was so far as this beyond his 
proper right. He would seem, however, to have gone be- 
yond this, and not only to have denounced the magistrates 
in very intemperate language, but to have called upon the 
churches to discipline those of their members who, as mag- 
istrates, had committed this heinous offence. Consistency 
certainly required that the man who denied the right of the 
magistrates to punish spiritual offences should not assert the 
right of the ecclesiastical authority to punish, by spiritual 
penalties, civil offences. The inconsistency, however, was 
not so great as Dr. Dexter assumes. The civil authority had 
first interfered with ecclesiastical relations, and had done 
this at the instigation of the ministers of religion. This 
was, in the eyes of Williams, a sin, to be visited with eccle- 
siastical censure. 

Up to this point Mr. Williams had been sustained by his 
church, but now the Salem people begee to weaken. T hey 


* Mass. Col. Rec., i. 147, May 6. [Plantation at Marblehead, with grant of land 
“ betwixte the Clifte and the Forest Ryver’’]...“ provided, that, if, in the near 
tyme, the inhabitants of Salem can satisfy the Court that they have the true right 
unto it, that then it shall belong to the inhabitants thereof.” 
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could not stand against the civil power, backed, as it evi- 
dently was, by every other church in the plantation. But 
the dauntless spirit of their pastor was unshaken. Winthrop 
writes (6. Mo.), “Mr. Williams pastor of Salem, being 
sick and not being able to speak, wrote to his church a pro- 
testation that he could not communicate with the churches 
in the Bay, neither would he communicate with them except 
they would first refuse communication with the rest, but the 
whole church was much grieved herewith.” Cotton Mather 
says (cited by Dr. Dexter, p. 46) :— 


His more considerate Church not yielding to these lewd Proposals, he 
never would come to their Assemblies any more: no, nor hold any Com- 
munion in any Exercise of Religion with any Person, so much as his 
own wife, that went with their Assemblies: but at the same time he kept 
a Meeting in his own House, whereto resorted such as he had infected 
with his Extravagancies. [Magnalta, vii. 8.] 


For a while the stern Endicott (and perhaps others) held 
with his pastor; but, when the General Court met Septem- 
ber 2, he made his submission, and, when the deputies of 
Salem were refused admission to the Court until they 
should make satisfaction, the Marblehead business appears 
to have been promptly settled September 3. It is or- 
dered : — 


That the deputies of Salem shalbe sent backe to the ffreemen of their 
towne that sent them, to fetch satisfaccon for their lres sent to the seuall 
churches, wherein they have exceedingly repched & vilifyed the magis- 
trates & deputyes of the Genall Court, or els the argum* of those 
that will defend the same with the subscripcon of their names. 


Now to the recalcitrance of the ministers. There was no 
haste, impatience, or lawlessness in the preliminaries, but 
a solemn determination to maintain the authority of the 
Court, and to put a limit to a freedom of speculation that 
appeared dangerous. The case was adjourned over to the 
October session of the Court; and then, after an earnest 
public argument with him, conducted by Thomas Hooker, a 
conclusion was reached on the 9-19 October.* The account 


*Dr. Dexter claims with good show of reason (p. 58) that he has for the first time 
established the date of this act. 
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of the final action given by Winthrop in his Journal is as 
follows :— 


At the general court Mr. Williams the teacher of Salem was again 
convented, and all the ministers in the Bay being desired to be present, 
he was charged with the said two letters, that to the churches complain- 
ing of the magistrates for injustice, extreme oppression, etc. and the 
other to his own church to persuade them to renounce communion with 
all the churches in the bay, as full of antichrist, polution, etc... . so 
the next morning the court sentenced him to depart out of our jurisdic- 
tion within six weeks; all the ministers save one, approving the sentence, 
and his own church had him under question also for the same cause, and 
he, at his return home, refused communion with his own church, who 
openly disclaimed his errors, and wrote an humble submission to the 
magistrates. ... 


The following is the vote passed, as given in the Colonial 
Records of Massachusetts : — 


Whereas Mr. Roger Williams, one of the elders of the church of 
Salem, hath broached and dyvulged dyvers newe & dangerous opinions, 
against the aucthoritie of magistrates, as also writ lres of defamacon, 
both of the magistrates & churches here, & that before any conviccon, 
& yet mainetaineth the same without retraccon, it is therefore ordered, 
that the said Mr. Williams shall depte out of this jurisdiccon within sixe 
weekes nowe nexte ensueing. ... 


It will be seen that this action was not judicial, but in 
virtue of the supreme authority of the Court. The four 
grounds upon which he was banished are not the same as 
those upon which he was originally indicted (if we may 
use the word) in the spring; and the Marblehead issue, 
although (according to Winthrop’s Journal) the special 
offence with which he was charged when summoned before 
the Court, was not mentioned in the final judgment. Of 
his argument with Mr. Hooker, we have, says Dr. Dexter 
(p. 57), only a single glimpse ; and the point here was in regard 
to the taking of an oath by an unregenerate person,— the 
only point found in both sets of four charges (those which 
were made in the spring and those upon which he was con- 
demned in the fall). 

He was, in truth, a turbulent and uncomfortable person,— 
a man of fine and noble spirit, and of a certain prophetic 
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vision, but crude in judgment and uncompromising in temper. 
He needed the sobering influences of adversity, and still 
more of the possession of authority. His persecution and 
expulsion from the colony, which would have soured a 
coarser nature, only helped to ripen his, and to bring out the 
innate sweetness of his disposition. He never ceased to be 
on the most friendly terms with Winthrop, Winslow, and 
others of the best men of the two older colonies. Even his 
controversies with Cotton, if earnest and vital, are for the 
most part free on both sides from asperity and captiousness 
of argument. And as chief magistrate of the new colony, 
with developing maturity of judgment and a serious sense 
of responsibility, he showed a degree of patience, firmness, 
and good sense which his earlier career gave no reason to 
expect. 


ENGLISH TOPICS. 
UNIVERSITY HALL. 


The scheme which Mrs. Humphry Ward propounded some 
little time ago, and which was intended to give reality 
to the ideal set forth in “* Robert Elsmere,” has at last taken 
a definite shape. It has found both “a local habitation and 
a name.” The new settlement is called “ University Hall,” 
and it has found a home in the old headquarters of Man- 
chester New College in Gordon Square. The committee, 
which includes the Rev. Messrs. Dr. Martineau, Dr. Drum- 
mond, Stopford Brooke, J. Estlin Carpenter, W. Copeland 
Bowie, Miss F. P. Cobbe, the Dowager Countess Russell, 
and Mrs. Ward herself, have recently issued a report, from 
which it appears that “the Hall is now an accomplished 
fact.” Eleven residents have been admitted, ten of whom 
are engaged in active work connected with various religious 
and philanthropic institutions. This is, of course, only 
carrying out the original design of the founders, who seek 
to take part in deepening and purifying the springs of the 
religious life, and in giving direction and guidance to the 
practical manifestations of a new Christian discipleship. 
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The most substantial difficulty in the way of things of this 
sort is usually a financial one: that has, however, proved 
to be a by no means formidable obstacle in this case. Most 
persons felt that much would depend on the choice of a 
warden, who would necessarily give a tone and character to 
the undertaking, for good or ill. The choice of the commit- 
tee, to be ratified by the subscribers, has fallen upon the 
Rev. Philip Henry Wicksteed, M.A., the minister of Little 
Portland Street Chapel. The warden-elect is well known 
as the translator of “The Bible for Learners,” and as a 
writer and lecturer on various literary and Biblical subjects. 
Latterly he has given considerable attention to economical 
questions, and is one of the contributors to the new “ Dic- 
tionary of Political Economy.” As warden of University 
Hall, he will be a busy man; for, in addition to the neces- 
sarily anxious work of organizing and superintending the 
operations of one new “settlement,” he is to continue to 
hold a Lectureship on Sociology in connection with Man- 
chester New College, Oxford, and to retain the responsibility 
for one service on Sunday at Little Portland Street Chapel. 

Mrs. Ward and Mr. Wicksteed have issued some “ Words to 
Residents,” setting forth the aims of the founders, and the 
modes in which those aims are to be carried out. This 
document, admirable alike in its definiteness of purpose and 
its breadth of view, points out that the purpose of the Hall 
is to help to quicken that new sense of the Divine presence 
and support which is making itself felt, and seeking to 
express itself in hopeful and reverent work for man and 
devout trust in God, in quarters where it does not yet 
exist; to encourage and enlighten it, when it is timidly 
struggling against traditional restraints; to strengthen and 
direct it by mutual encouragement and counsel where it 
is already roused; and, above all, to make it more fully 
articulate in thought and life. No person proposing to be 
a resident will be asked any question as to his religious 
belief, but he will be understood by the very act of propos- 
ing to be expressing his sympathy with the primary purpose 
of the Hall. Listeners as well as teachers and practical 
workers in philanthropic paths will be welcome. 
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One special task of the new society will be to help for- 
ward a better and truer understanding of the Bible, a vol- 
ume of literature still so grossly misunderstood and misused. 
To that end, a course of lectures on the Synoptic Gospels 
has already been begun by the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, the 
Vice-Principal of Manchester New College. These are to 
be followed by lectures by the Rev. Charles Hargrove, of 
Leeds, M. Chavannes, of Leiden, M. Jean Réville, and, 
later on, by Professor Max Miiller. Literary and sociologi- 
cal subjects are not overlooked, and in the courses arranged 
under this head Mr. Stopford Brooke, Mr. Wicksteed, and 
Miss Beatrice Potter will take part. It is not expected that 
the residents will devote their entire time to the work of 
the Hall. As the “ Words to Residents” states, “ Speaking 
broadly, the ideal of the Hall is that it should be a colony 
of men engaged in the ordinary occupations of life, but 
spending out of their margin of leisure and strength such 
time and energy as they can upon the special tasks of the 
Settlement.” 

It is impossible at this stage to express any opinion as to 
the future of the young institution,—impossible, that is, 
to those who do not start with a preconceived bias against 
any religious movement which does not base itself on a dis- 
tinctly miraculous Christianity. By the orthodox or semi- 
orthodox, whose spiritual limitations prevent their sympa- 
thizigg with anything that is not founded on the central 
doctrine of a risen Christ, the scheme is viewed with cold- 
ness,— an attitude that is often more deadly than active op- 
position. On the other hand, those who discard all religious 
sanctions view with scant favor all attempts to found a new 
movement on distinctly religious lines. There are, however, 
numbers who stand midway between these opposite poles of 
thought; and it is to these that University Hall appeals. 
According as these give to it their support or withhold from 
it their sympathy, the young plant will flourish or droop; 
and upon them, therefore, is cast a large responsibility. 
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RITUALISM ON TRIAL. 


Judgment has at last been pronounced in the long-pend- 
ing litigation arising out of the Bishop of Lincoln’s ritual- 
istic practices. Ecclesiastical litigation always proceeds 
slowly, in inverse proportion to the importance of the 
issues involved. What strikes the ordinary mortal about 
these ritualistic squabbles is their ridiculously infinitesimal 
proportions. Take, for instance, the charges made against 
Dr. King in this case, to hear which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, assisted by the Bishops of London, Oxford, 
Rochester, Salisbury, and Hereford, and a large array of 
legal talent, has been engaged for the last two years, more 
or less. There were six charges made: (1) mixing water 
with the sacramental wine; (2) the use of the Eastward 
position; (3) breaking of bread so that the communicants 
could not see it done; (4) singing the Agnus Dei before the 
reception of the Elements; (5) using lighted candles on 
the altar not for the purpose of giving light; (6) making 
the sign of the cross at the Absolution. In a judgment, 
which it took fully four hours to read, the court held that 
the Bishop of Lincoln was entitled to an acquittal in re- 
spect of charges one, two, four, and five, and that he must 
be condemned in respect of the two other charges. With 
the litigants on either side the ordinary man can feel no 
sympathy. Supposing the bishop did all of which he was 
accused or supposing he did none of them, it matter# very 
little: how is Christianity advanced one whit either by the 
bishop or his accusers? Do the acts complained of either 
help or hinder the coming of the kingdom of God? On the 
other hand, does not the foolish adherence to practices which 
are objected to by one party, and the equally ridiculous 
opposition to senseless ritual by another, tend to bring 
religion into contempt? All around, the life of the people 
cries aloud for reform and redemption; and here we have 
the Established Church of the land rent with divisions 
about trifles, which interest only a few, and have no prac- 


tical bearing upon either the social or religious life of the 
community. 
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“IN DARKEST ENGLAND.” 


It is like passing into another world to consider the book 
which has been making so large a stir in religious and social 
circles lately. ‘In Darkest England,” nominally written by 
Mr. Booth, the head of the Salvation Army, but which, it 
is said, is the joint production of a well-known journalist — 
Mr. W. T. Stead — and the general, has produced a strong 
and marked effect. Nearly every pulpit in the land has 
had something to say about it. The scheme propounded 
has received encouragement from men of all creeds and of 
no creed. Royalty has indorsed it with a condescending 
approval, and even those who are not sanguine as to results 
regard it as an experiment worth trying. The problem Mr. 
Booth has set himself to solve is how to rescue from misery 
and poverty the lost, the outcast, the disinherited of the 
world. 

The denizens in Darkest England for whom he appeals 
are “those who, having no capital or income of their own, 
would in a month be dead from sheer starvation, were they 
exclusively dependent upon the money earned by their own 
work, and those who by their utmost exertions are unable 
to attain the regulation allowance of food which the law 
prescribes as indispensable, even for the worst criminals in 
our jails.” These he tersely describes as “The Submerged 
Tenth,” and he estimates that it is three million men, women, 
and children “ whom we have to save.” “Soundly saved” 
is an expression frequently occurring in the pages of this 
book, the meaning given to it being that “ you must in some 
way or other graft upon the man’s nature a new nature, 
which has in it the element of the Divine.” At the same 
time, the author maintains that, unless you change the 
circumstances of a man, where those circumstances are the 
cause of his condition and lie beyond his control, it is of 
little use trying to save his soul. In other words, you must 
first try to save his body, and then you may hope to save 
his soul. 


With the earlier portion of the book it is not necessary 
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to deal here: it describes in language and pictures which 
have lost no force from the collaboration of the authors 
the condition of the very poor in our large cities, and espe- 
cially in the metropolis. That there should be little novelty 
in this is no fault of the writers. Even if it be only half 
true, it yet remains a terrible and painful blot on our civili- 
zation, and a satire upon our Christianity. The interest of 
the book lies in the scheme put forth with a view to mini- 
mize the effects of all this misery and crime, or, rather, of 
raising the “submerged tenth” above the waters in which 
they are engulfed, and of bringing them safe to land. 
What is this scheme? 

Mr. Booth lays down seven conditions as essential to the 
success of any scheme. Shortly, they are: that it must 
change the man, when it is his character and conduct which 
constitute the reasons for his failure in the battle of life; 
that the circumstances of the individual must be changed if 
they are the cause of his condition; that it must be on a 
scale commensurate with the evil with which it proposes to 
deal; that it must be permanent; that it must be immedi- 
ately practicable; that its indirect features must not be such 
as to produce injury to the persons sought to be benefited ; 
that, while assisting one class, the interests of another must 
not be seriously interfered with. Further, Mr. Booth deems 
it equally essential that there must at first be no attempt to 
establish any limitations to human brotherhood ; #.e., you are 
to take a man in his misery and seek to raise him from it, 
no matter whether his case is deserving of pity or merits 
severe condemnation. In this respect, the scheme differs 
largely from many of the philanthropic agencies already 
existing, and is indeed opposed in toto to the principles 
upon which they have hitherto acted. It is proposed to es- 
tablish a series of colonies, one in the city, another as a farm, 
and a third over the sea. The City Colony is to be a receiv- 
ing house for the destitute in every great centre of popula- 
tion. Here food and shelter are to be provided for every 
man who applies for it. It is said that for the sum of four- 
pence “coffee and bread for breakfast and for supper, and a 
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shake-down on the floor in the packing boxes described, in a 
warm dormitory,” may be provided. This by way of creat- 
ure comforts alone, while both the mental and spiritual 
needs of the man will be looked after. Should a man not 
have the fourpence wherewith to pay, he is not to be ex- 
cluded from the shelter; but he must earn this sum by labor 
in the workshop or labor yard connected with every receiv- 
ing house. 

This part of the scheme is, in a limited way, in active 
operation, under the charge of the Salvation Army, and, we 
are assured, “has so far answered admirably.” The great 
object to be attained now is to find permanent, or at any 
rate remunerative, work for the unemployed. Of course, 
here the question of character must come in, as only those 
who have a fair record can hope to obtain work. For those, 
then, who cannot get employment in the ordinary way, it is 
proposed to establish a Farm Colony, into which those who, 
having been under observation for a reasonable time at the 
shelters, have “ given evidence of their willingness to work, 
their amenity to discipline, and their ambition to improve 
themselves.” The final stage of the regenerative process is 
the Colony Over-Sea. For this, none but persons who have 
under the discipline of the other colonies proved themselves 
worthy of trust are to be qualified. Of course, other qualifi- 
cations would be needed; but it would be a sign of moral as 
well as physical regeneration if a man were selected for the 
Colony Over-Sea. 

This is necessarily but a bare outline of Mr. Booth’s 
scheme, to carry out which he asks the British public to sup- 
ply him with a million sterling. To start the scheme, he 
wants one hundred thousand pounds down; and, to keep it 
going, he requires a guaranteed annual income of thirty 
thousand pounds. He expects that the scheme will, in some 
of its details, prove self-supporting; but there will still be 
need for much help. 

What strikes one first about Mr. Booth’s proposals is that 
their author is a very sanguine man. Not only is the farm 
not yet found which shall fulfil the conditions laid down by 
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Mr. Booth, but the land in which the Colony Over-Sea is to 
be planted is not yet indicated. Another thing that is borne 
in upon us is that the scheme depends largely upon one 
man; that is, Mr. Booth. He is to be the leader, director, 
governor of it all. That is fatal to its permanence. An 
autocrat may be an admirable ruler for a time, but it will 
only be for a time; and in these days of democracy it seems 
almost absurd to expect to establish a new autocracy, even 
if the subjects of it are as abject as those described by Mr. 
Booth. There are other features about the book which call 
for remark, such as the tendency to belittle all attempts at 
self-improvement. Thrift and self-respect become deadly 
sins, and are rebaptized avarice and pride. The efforts made 
in the cause of education, too, come in for animadversion ; 
and the labors of others in the field of philanthropy are 
either ignored or damned with faint praise. There is an air 
of egotism pervading all the pages of the book. “ Leave it 
to me and my officers, and all will go straight.” Nearly all, 
that is; for Mr. Booth admits that there is a hopelessly irre- 
claimable class. For this class, whom he designates “ moral 
lunatics,” he prescribes a penal settlement, where “ between 
them and the wide world there should be reared an impassa- 
ble barrier, which, once passed, should be recrossed no more 
for ever.” This must be a State affair. 

As may be imagined, there are various incidental plans 
suggested to help out the working of the main plan. There 
is a suggestion for a Household Salvage Brigade, to collect 
the waste of our households, and utilize it in connection 
with the City or the Farm Colony; Rescue Homes for Fallen 
Women: a Prison Gate Brigade, to look after discharged 
prisoners ; a Poor Man’s Bank; a Poor Man’s Lawyer; and 
what is called “ Whitechapel-by-the-Sea,” which is, in effect, 
the establishment of a seaside resort for the poor of the 
East End of London. All these are reasonable, though they 
are not novel features in our philanthropy. In each of them 
it is laid down as an essential that there shall be no facility 
given for alcoholic drink, in any shape, or under any condi- 
tions. It is probable that Mr. Booth will get enough to 
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start his scheme, though it is very doubtful whether he will 
get sufficient to keep it going. He says that he will regard 
the obtaining of the hundred thousand pounds as the dew 
on his fleece, the sign which Gideon of old looked for when 
about to lead the chosen people against the hosts of Midian. 
But this will not fulfil the conditions which Mr. Booth him- 
self has laid down as essential to success, and to the perma- 
nent improvement of the condition of the “submerged 
tenth.” 


London, November, 1890. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION OF CON- 
GREGATIONAL MINISTERS.* 


By Edward Everett Hale. 


The Rev. Dr. Storrs, the president of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, once said to me that, 
if the missionary work of the evangelical churches had been 
well in progress seventy-five years ago, he thought it would 
have prevented what he called the “great schism” in the 
New England Congregational body. He meant the division 
which has, from that time, resulted in a visible distinction 
between what we call familiarly the Orthodox, or Evangeli- 
cal, body and the Unitarian Church of New England. We 
were sitting together at an annual meeting of the American 
Board,— of which I have the honor to be a member,— when 
he made this remark. I am disposed to think that, as mat- 
ter of history, it is true; and it involves a certain interest- 
ing principle on which I am to say a few words, bearing 
distinctly on the practical duty, which seems to me now the 
same, for the Evangelical and the Unitarian communion. 

It is a little curious, and to me it is somewhat pathetic, 
that at this moment it should be proposed that we should 
give up the one visible sign of union which remains to these 





*Read before the Congregational Club, Sept. 25, 1890. 
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two bodies. For more than two centuries, the Congrega- 
tional ministers of Massachusetts have met, once a year, at 
the period which used to be called “election week,” have 
appointed a preacher who should address them, and have 
attended divine worship together. For people who cared 
a great deal for external signs or symbols, such an occasion, 
from the mere force of its history, would be a great annual 
recurrence; but with us every man is engaged in doing the 
duty which comes next his hand, and, in point of fact, 
almost nobody of either communion attends the annual Con- 
vention of Congregational Ministers. Of those who do at- 
tend, even a smaller number go to hear the sermon which 
is annually preached in one of the Boston pulpits. So 
insignificant and even contemptible is the public aspect of 
indifference which thus appears on the annual solemnity of 
our Congregational body that the gentlemen most interested 
in that solemnity wish now to discontinue it. They think 
it a mere exhibition of weakness, and that it will be better, 
for the future, not to continue a form from which the life 
has so clearly died out. 

To me it seems rather a pity that, at the very moment 
when the two communions are closer to each other than 
they ever were,— when it is, in fact, very difficult to say 
what is the distinction between many of their members,— 
this one sign of sympathy and real communion should be 
abolished. I am very grateful for the opportunity to ad- 
dress you to-day, most of all because it gives me an oppor- 
tunity to speak on this theme. And my effort, for the time 
which I will detain you, will be to show that there is enough 
for the Convention of Congregational Ministers to do to 
make it desirable to retain their annual assembly. I 
should not think it desirable for them to unite in mission- 
ary work; but it seems to me that the Congregational 
Church has a great duty before it, and it is a pity that it 
should parade before the Christian world the accidental dis 
tinetions which have appeared in its administration of the 
religion of New England. 

Ialways regard my own relations to a minister of an 
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Orthodox church as being precisely like the relations of an 
Episcopal minister in England who belongs, say, to the very 
Low Church body, with a brother of the same Church who 
belongs to the High-and-dry or to the Broad Church. The 
Church of England, in its opinions and doctrines, is divided 
much more widely than is the Congregational body of New 
England. Between a ritualistic clergyman, whose conscience 
compels him to wear haircloth and to kneel in a certain 
dress, facing a particular point of the compass, at a certain 
hour every day, as he receives the sacrament,— between that 
man and a Low Church preacher of extreme evangelical 
convictions the doctrinal distinction is far wider than the 
distinction between me, for instance, and almost any clergy- 
man who could be named among the gentlemen whom I 
have the honor to address. But the English Church, very 
wisely, remains one church: it does not divide into three 
communions. If the High Church brother should see cer- 
tain errors in his ways, should study certain documents, and 
change his doctrinal views entirely, so that it should become 
matter of conscience with him to wear a black gown where 
he had before felt compelled to wear a white one, he does 
not have in any way to change the position which he holds 
before the world. He does not have, in conscience, to re- 
sign the charge which he occupies. He sends in his annual 
reports to the same bishop, and, in every detail of his work, 
goes on as well as he knows how. But with us the mo- 
ment when a gentleman who yesterday accepted the terms, 
say, of the Westminster Catechism or of the Plymouth Con- 
fession, finds that some one of the expressions of those sym- 
bols dissatisfies him, he feels that, in conscience, he must re- 
sign his parish; he must notify Dr. Quint that he is to take 
his name off a certain year-book; he must ask permission of 
our examining board to have his name put upon our year- 
book; in general, he must break up all the circumstances of 
his personal and private life. This seems to me a great pity, 
— indeed, it seems an absurdity; and I hope to show, before 
I have done, that the Congregational Church here in New 
England has enough to do in the practical business of 
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bringing in the kingdom of God to make it possible for the 
ministers of that Church still to act together in one conven- 
tion, for certain purposes which have interest alike to all. 

It is now nearly twenty years since the Pope of Rome 
somewhat astonished the Protestant world by addressing 
to it what he called a friendly letter of remonstrance, and 
by inviting the Protestant churches, of whatever name or 
communion, to return to their allegiance to the Roman see. 
The proposal was so bold—from our point of view it was 
so arrogant — that the Congregational Convention of Massa- 
chusetts determined to reply. Our distinguished friend 
Dr. Hedge, whom we have lately lost, said distinctly that, 
from the organic history of the Church, the duty of the reply 
to the pope devolved upon us rather than upon any of the 
large Protestant communions of Europe. For, as he well 
said, whatever else people differed about, everybody knew 
that our church order, whether good or bad to-day, is the 
oldest church order in existence. It is the order which we 
have to explain to Sunday-school children when we read 
the letters of Paul to the Corinthians and to the Galatians. 
It is an order far older than the system instituted by Hilde- 
brand, or by any of his predecessors in Rome,— antedating, 
indeed, the existence of any church whatever in the city of 
Rome. It was accordingly determined that Dr. Hopkins 
of Williamstown, and Dr. Hedge, then of Brookline, should 
draft the reply of the Congregational Church of New Eng- 
land to the bishop of Rome. I have always thought it was 
a great misfortune that they could not give themselves to 
this reply. But it was so ordered that in the families of 
each of those gentlemen there were, in that year, incidents 
of great personal suffering ; and to this circumstance simply 
was due the silence of the Congregational Church of New 
England. But here is a very good instance of what one 
means when he says that the Congregational Church of New 
England, whether it be radical or whether it be evangelical 
in its Christology or other dogma, has a certain historical 
duty which it owes to the Christianity of the world, for 
which there will be more than one occasion that it shall 
exert itself. 
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If all this is true, how is it that the ministers of this 
Church are not interested in their annual meeting? and 
why is it that the preservation of the visible union should 
have become the mere shadow of a form? I am disposed to 
answer this question by saying that there have been two 
causes for such a decline. The first cause, as I believe, is 
a mistake which has existed from the beginning. Anybody 
who will read the histories of the Convention, such as that 
which has been prepared with so great care by our friend 
Dr. Harding, will see that, because the Convention was a 
convention of ministers only, it did not keep to the funda- 
mental principle of the Congregational Church, which al- 
ways recognizes the right and power of laymen, and refuses 
to make a priestly class of the clergy. I am disposed to 
think that if, every year, every church had sent one lay 
delegate to this Convention, to which the minister went as 
a matter of tradition, the Convention would now be the 
strongest body for large philanthropic and other Christian 
work existing in Massachusetts. I think that is made evi- 
dent by the vigor of every conference, synod, assembly, 
convention, or congress, which now exists in the separate 
denominations which had the practical good sense to carry 
out the Congregational direction, that the laity of a church 
shall always be represented. And I say in the beginning 
that I do not believe that the Massachusetts Convention 
will ever achieve anything until it is a convention of minis- 
ters and laymen. 

On the second point I speak with less confidence. But 
I can see that the power of the Convention has been weak- 
ened through the growth, natural and healthy, of other 
larger Protestant bodies in the Commonwealth. True, there 
can be no question that the Congregational Church is the 
established church in New England. The Congregational 
Church of New England made New England. It dictated 
the democratic form of her government, and to this hour 
is, in a fashion, regarded by everybody who lives in New 
England as having a certain historical precedence, if nothing 
more, corresponding to that which the Established Church 
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in England claims in its relations with Dissenters. Strictly 
speaking, in New England Bishop Fitzpatrick, and Bishop 
Paddock, and Mr. Moxom, and Bishop Andrews of the 
Methodist Church, are all dissenters. They are dissenters, 
it is true, to whom the Congregational Church gives cordial 
welcome, entire freedom and toleration; but, if we used 
English language,—as we do not and do not want to,— 
they would rank as “Dissenters,” and we should rank as 
“the Establishment.” 

These things are a parable, as Saint Paul says; and the 
parable may be pressed. I think we all feel the perfect 
absurdity of the arrogance with which some members of 
the English Establishment speak of the Dissenters, who fill 
so important a position in England. I also think that our 
ancestors exposed themselves to the charge of the same 
absurdity, and showed the same arrogance, when they re- 
fused in their Convention to allow the clergy of the Meth- 
odist Church, the Baptist Church, the Anglican Church, 
and the Universalist Church, as these churches in their 
order founded themselves in Massachusetts, to take equal 
‘seats with them, and have an equal share with them in 
the charities and in the endeavors of their Convention. 
We should say the same thing of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but that it would so certainly refuse any proposals 
for co-operation of this kind. It is sometimes absurd to 
offer a courtesy which you know will not be received in 
the spirit in which it is offered. But, so far as the Prot- 
estant churches went, I think that our fathers would have 
done the right thing if they had, from the first, made of 
their Convention a convention of all the ministers of all 
the churches of Massachusetts, instead of attempting to 
make a sect of the Congregational body, as, in fact, they 
did when they cut it off from the sympathy and communion 
of any church which they recognized as Christian. 

I am afraid that it is too late to correct the error which 
then began. One can, however, at least express his regret 
that it did begin; and the Convention, as such, ought to 
have its eyes open to any possible steps towards correction 
which may appear in the future. 
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Such a body, reconstituted as I suggest, would represent 
several hundred churches. There ought to be present at its 
annual convention two or three hundred clergymen, and as 
many intelligent and consecrated laymen, ready to inquire 
what the Christian Church of Massachusetts, if united, can 
do to the glory of God. There need be no criticism as to 
what the several communions are doing in their distinct 
organizations. The question is, simply, what an ideal 
church, recognizing its divisions of doctrine and ritual, 
can do, united in the unity of the Spirit. 

First of all, very clearly, there is a common interest in 
Education, in which such a church, if it had any active 
organization, could engage. There would come every year 
some enterprise for the improvement of the education, first, 
of Massachusetts, and then of the United States, in which 
such an assembly would gladly interest the churches. An 
illustration occurs to me in a work of this sort, which failed, 
some years since, precisely for the lack of such an assembly. 
Under the steady pressure of our excellent friend, Mr. Wood, 
an admirable plan was developed for introducing a series of 
text-books on morals into the public schools of America. 
Mr. Wood obtained the cordial assent of bishops of every 
communion, including the Roman Catholic Church, and 
representative bodies of the churches. Things went so far 
that committees of authors were appointed to prepare, one 
a text-book for high schools, one a text-book for grammar 
schools, and one a text-book for primary schools. These 
committees attended to their duties, and one of the text- 
books, at least, now exists in manuscript. But it was no- 
body’s business to “ put this thing through,” as our national 
proverb has it; and for want of a strong central body, in- 
terested in the plan, it may be said to have failed. It is my 
own belief that, if such a plan had been taken up by the 
Massachusetts Convention twenty years ago, and properly 
pressed, we should have been spared much of the severe 
criticism which has since been bestowed on the lack of 
moral education as given by our public schools. 

To take a second instance, the education of the Frontier 
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States is a matter which engages the interest of all Chris- 
tian men in New England. A great deal of money is col- 
lected here, a great deal of thorough work is done here, for 
securing such education, elementary and secondary. And, 
as every gentleman who hears me knows, all these contribu- 
tions are made entirely without system. There is no central 
oversight of the matter; and there is even a tendency to 
build up, in the once rebel States and on the frontier, the 
precise denominational system which we are opposing here 
with all our might. One day we declaim on the danger of 
denominational schools at home, and the next day, perhaps, 
we attend a public meeting for establishing a Unitarian 
industrial school in Alabama or a Methodist medical college 
in Louisiana. I do not believe that this inconsistency is in 
the least necessary; and I believe that, for Massachusetts, 
it might be prevented by such a central body, having the 
general sympathy and respect of Massachusetts. 

Thirdly, I am such a fanatic in my desire to see such a 
union that I believe that, if it had existed for fifty years, 
there would have been much more strength in the journals 
published by the literary and scholastic men of both com- 
munions. I know something, on our side, of the difficulty of 
maintaining the Christian Examiner while it lived, Old and 
New, which was under my own direction, and the Unitarian 
Review to-day. I think I know something of the difficulty 
of maintaining the Bibliotheca Sacra, the New Englander ; 
and, while I see with pleasure the prosperity and success 
of the Andover Review, I think that the management of that 
journal would have been helped, could the unity have been 
made visible which, I am quite sure, exists in reality among 
the intelligent readers within the Unitarian and the Ortho- 
dox communions. I do not say that such a Convention 
should establish an “organ.” For one, I detest “ organs,” 
and I do not think that they ever satisfy the wishes of the 
persons who have undertaken them. But I am quite clear 
that the existence of a temperate, moderate, and broad 
central committee, who should have some oversight of the 
literary, scientific, and theological work undertaken in the 
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name of the two communions, might be made of great bene- 
fit to each and all. 

I go farther than this: I am disposed to think that there 
is certain home-mission work which would be better done 
by such a- union as I describe than it is now done by the 
home-mission boards of either of our organizations. I will 
take, for instance, what I think the most valuable mission 
sustained by the Unitarian Association. It*is a mission for 
the seamen who put in at Martha’s Vineyard when the wind 
is the wrong way. We maintain there a chapel and a mis- 
sionary and a reading-room. I am not at all certain that 
the reading-room is not the most important enginery of the 
three, if one must discriminate. It is no object of ours to 
teach or inculcate the peculiarities of the Unitarian theology 
in such an establishment: the object is that seamen and 
masters who are loafing at Martha’s Vineyard, for an hour 
or for a week, may have the opportunity to improve them- 
selves in directions which lead to a higher life,—that they 
may lead a large life instead of a small one while they are 
there. Now, that is just as much the object of the Orthodox 
churches as it is the object of the Unitarian churches. 
There is something almost absurd in one communion’s pre- 
empting the ground in such a place. The only thing that 
would be more absurd would be having two reading-rooms, 
two chapels, and two missionaries; and from that, at this 
station, we are fortunately exempt just now. We do see 
just such an absurdity in a great many instances, where it is 
no less pronounced than it would be here. It is not worth 
while to point them out: it is better that they should not be 
pointed out. But such an illustration shows many methods 
of Christian activity which would interest the broader peo- 
ple in all our churches more than our denominationalisms 
do to-day. 

I shall wound many people who hear me, when I say that 
I believe that our denominational feeling in all bodies is 
largely kept up by the work of the denominational editors. 
I think that this petty talk of “we” and “our,” “our 
meeting-house,” “our church,” “our sect,” “our creed,” 
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and “ our ritual,” may be referred, in nine cases out of ten, 
to the machinery which has been established for distinctively 
denominational purposes. I do not object to that machinery 
for many important objects; but I do believe that we owe 
it to ourselves to attempt, in some things, larger machinery 
for a larger purpose. We ought to have some forms of 
union as well as forms of disunion. We ought to have some- 
body somewhere to show how we agree, as well as many 
persons, in many places, to be constantly explaining to us 
where we disagree. 

It should not be forgotten, so far as we know anything of 
the early history of Christianity, that all the early organiza- 
tions of the Church involved direct work in’ charity. I do 
not complain that the Christian Church of New England had 
thought it best to confide to the officers whom we call the 
officers of the Stato the administration of a very large part 
of its charities. I believe this makes the State a part of the 
Church, and I am quite clear that it is a right arrangement. 
But it does not follow that the Church, in its own mere ar- 
rangements, should not have its methods for meeting certain 
cases of charity which nobody else will attend to. I am 
very fond of saying that the Church of Christ must fill up all 
the gaps and provide for all the exceptions which are left by 
every other organization. Only the Church has the power 
to work ‘he miracles; and, when a miracle is to be worked, it 
is the Ch irch which has it todo. It has seemed to me, for 
instance, that in the welcome of people from abroad, particu- 
larly persons connected with education and the administra- 
tion of religion, the organized Church of Christ might do 
something which is not done now. I think some of the most 
pathetic experiences of my life have been in the cases where 
consecrated and earnest men, who had left the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, had come to America, thinking that they should 
find the Church of Christ as one organized body, while, in 
fact, they found that they were to inquire at fifty different 
offices, and were then expected to adapt themselves to fifty 
different historical conditions of which they literally knew 
nothing. May I illustrate what I say by a correspondence 
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which I have at this moment with the teacher of an efficient 
Protestant school in Sienain Italy? There is a man carrying 
on a most satisfactory Christian work. I do not know, and 
I am by no means sure that he knows, what are his views on 
the vicarious atonement, or what he would say to any of the 
questions which distract, as I am told, the American Board 
at this moment. I only know that he is a Waldensian minis- 
ter, doing the best he can for a large number of ragged chil- 
dren in Siena. I believe it is a great deal better for that man 
to receive assistance, not from a Unitarian board, or from a 
Baptist board, or a Methodist board, or a Presbyterian board, 
but from the Church of Christ; and I think such a union 
as I propose could arrange such an affair. 

We had a much more important illustration a few years 
ago, when an effort was made here to sustain “Father Hya- 
cinthe,” who at that time stood for the protest of a vital 
religion against a religion of form. He was at that time the 
modern Luther, and by his voice and his presence was doing 
more in Paris for the general drift which Luther represented 
in his day than anybody was. When he was in this coun- 
try, I tried to make the Episcopal leaders agree to furnish 
$1,500 a year for his support, the Baptist leaders to do the 
same, the leaders of the Orthodox Congregational churches 
to do the same, and I was willing to promise individually 
that the Unitarian Church should do as much more. I[ 
failed absolutely at every point where I made this sugges- 
tion. The Episcopalians would not touch it, the Baptists 
would not touch it, and I had no reason to think tliat the 
American Board would touch it. I doubt if they could, 
under their charter. Still I thought, and I still think, it 
would have been a good thing to do; and I believe that 
such a union of the Established Church of Massachusetts as 
I propose could take up just such enterprises as that is. 
You observe I speak of it as a charity in the broader sense, 
and not simply as a business of missions. ; 

Without detaining you farther, I will say that the one 
charity which our united body now maintains drags, for 
want of exactly the co-operation which I describe. Happily, 
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the piety and prudence of the fathers has arranged a life 
insurance for the benefit of the widows of the clergy of 
the Congregational order. If one of our ministers dies, 
young or old, in the discharge of his duty, a small pension, 
of a little more than a hundred dollars, is paid to his widow 
or to his daughter, if either of them need it, so long as widow 
or daughter may live. It seems to me that this is a fine 
illustration, on a small scale, of what is possible. Unfortu- 
nately, the arrangements of this charity are now such that, 
in the case where a man has served, even fifty years, in the 
charge of a parish, if he have resigned that charge before his 
death, his widow or his daughter has no such pension as I 
describe. I believe that if our Convention chose to organize 
itself, in the unity of the Spirit, which is the bond of peace, 
and with some such vigorous methods as I have tried to 
indicate, we should not be left to the mortification of seeing 
some aged woman, whose husband has loyally served the 
church as a minister while he lived, left to the charity of 
the almshouse. 





A Remembrance of Hungary. 


A REMEMBRANCE OF HUNGARY. 


The visitor to Hungary approaches it most naturally by 
way of Vienna, and most pleasantly by way of the Danube. 
The steamboat he floats on takes him past the old Hunga- 
rian capital of Pressburg, and the famous fortress of Ko- 
morn; and he is probably disappointed to find so little in 
them to strike his imagination or his eye. In fact, for 
above a hundred years (since 1784) the seat of power has 
been transferred to the superbly crowned and fortified 
height of Buda, on the right bank of the river, a little below 
its great bend to the south. Here was the seat of Turkish 
rule in Hungary from the great victory of Mohfes (1526) 
till after the siege of Vienna in 1683. For nobility of as- 
pect, it is one of the very few places that compare fa- 
vorably with Edinburgh; while, in its command of the 
wide sweep of that magnificent view, there is perhaps no 
royal city in Europe that can claim to be its parallel. Since 
1873, again, it has been incorporated with the wide, pros- 
perous, modern town of Pest (or Pesth), on the opposite 
bank, and is officially known as Budapest, the present capi- 
tal of Hungary. 

The passage from Vienna down to Budapest by boat oc- 
cupies about fourteen hours, near twice as long as the jour- 
ney by rail, and rather more than half as long as the return 
passage up stream. All disappointment on the traveller’s 
part at the waste and melancholy flats that make so large a 
part of the river shore, or at the desolate aspect of decayed 
towers and sombre fortresses, is sure to vanish in the sur- 
prise of this great and splendid city. Great fortifications on 
the right, continued by ranges of the royal palace, cover the 
crest of a massive and abrupt hill; on the left, broad quays 
and noble streets make the approach to the modern town ; 
while three handsome bridges, and little steamers inces- 
santly running to and fro, keep up communication between 
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the two. All this, if he arrive at night, is heightened by 
the sparkling of innumerable lights that relieve it brilliantly 
against the darkness. Paris or Vienna will not afford him 
more sumptuous quarters than he will find close by, in the 
grand Hotel Hungaria; New York or Chicago will not 
show him busier streets or more ambitious preparations for 
the growth and splendor of one of the great cities of the 
future. By daylight, in particular, he will be struck with 
the massive and superb structures going up in several places 
at once,—halls of legislation, museum, opera house; wide 
boulevards are opening, street-cars running, and the whole 
air is that of a busy, thronged, opulent, modern town. He 
misses, perhaps, great ecclesiastical buildings, such as give 
dignity and the air of antique grandeur to other continental 
capitals: the aspect of Budapest, it must be acknowledged, 
is a good deal] more secular, in this regard, than that of our 
new American cities. On the other hand, he is surprised to 
find a new field of history and art open to him in portrait 
gallery, library, and museum, collections of natural history 
superb beyond what I (at least) have ever seen elsewhere, 
and antiquities of the country hardly inferior in interest to 
those he finds in Rome. 

In short, he begins to recognize that he is in the ancient 
Roman province of Dacia, and that these antiquities tell of 
a splendor and prosperity in that province of which he had 
had not the slightest dream. Very likely his only associa- 
tion with that name was in recollecting, somewhat dimly, 
the “Dacian mother” of the young barbarians who made 
death bitter to the dying gladiator. But these are no relics 
of a barbarous country or people. The one object of Roman 
antiquity most startlingly modern and fresh that I can recall 
is a pair of bronze chariot-wheels in this great museum, that 
once ran in the Dacian races. In short, as he begins to look 
up his authorities, our traveller finds that this was a very 
wealthy and important — perhaps we may say a favorite — 
province, after its conquest by Trajan,— well engineered 
with Roman roads, exceedingly rich in mineral wealth, as 
well as in those wide plains, deep and fertile, which will 
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constantly remind him (if he is an American) of the rich 
prairies of Illinois and Missouri. 

About twenty-four hours of railroading, at a moderate 
and comfortable rate, will take our traveller from Budapest 
through the heart of Hungary and Transylvania to Bucha- 
rest, the capital of Roumania. His half-way resting-place 
will be at the important and interesting university town of 
Kolozsvér (Klausenburg), the old capital of Transylvania. 
This district, about twice as large as the State of Massachu- 
setts, and resting in irregular projection, with its mountain 
barrier, against the old frontier of Turkey, makes (so to 
speak) the eastern outpost or bastion of Hungary, and has 
been held for something like fourteen hundred years by the 
valiant race, few in numbers, which it would be hardly too 
much to call the pith and core of the Hungarian nationality. 
These are the “ Szeklers,” a name which, both in sound and 
meaning, is nearly like the English “Settlers,” signifying 
(as they hold) that they have kept that seat since the great 
invasion under Attila. They are kindred in blood and 
allied in language with the Magyars of the later invasion. 
of the tenth century, that gave its permanent name to 
Hungary. 

It is this race — intelligent, indomitable, proud — that 
makes the element to be taken chief account of in the politi- 
cal problem of the future. In numbers it is something over 
eight millions, making rather more than half the entire 
population of Hungary. Ona simple count, therefore, it is 
liable to be swamped at any time by a combination of the 
other races of the kingdom, particularly if certain schemes 
of annexation should be carried out, which would incorpo- 
rate with it any considerable number of the Slavic popula- 
tions to the east or south. At present, the Hungarians proper 
just outnumber all the others together within their national 
frontier, and easily stamp their own will upon the language, 
institutions, and manners of the kingdom,— easily, because 
they are, like the Scotch, eminently, a formidable, hard- 
headed, intractable race. Even where they are greatly in 
the minority, as in Transylvania, they have compelled their 
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neighbors, their hired laborers, their co-religionists, to ac- 
cept their language, with the hard task of learning it. 

History does not relate them to have been a gentle or a 
merciful race. Political economy may allege that they are 
not so thrifty, inventive, and enterprising as some others, 
or endowed with so keen an instinct for material prosperity 
as we Saxons, for example. But it is a race and a people 
with whom politicians and statesmen must always count. 
The heroism of their fighting period, when their military 
aristocracy was almost exterminated in their long conflict 
with the Turks; the endurance of their martyr period, 
following the desperate struggle of 1849; the sagacity and 
resolution with which they have seized the opportunity of 
recovery that has opened since,— show that numbers are only 
one of the things to be reckoned. Indomitable pride, valor 
headstrong and reckless, make up an unknown factor to 
multiply those numbers by. -Not only they stood up alone 
against Austria and Russia in 1849, but they think to this 
day that they should have beaten them both but for the 
treachery of their general. They have set their heart on 
political independence; and, though they accept cordially 
enough the guasi-independence which recognizes Hungary 
as a constitutional kingdom under Franz Josef, who is per- 
sonally trusted and liked, yet they watch very jealously the 
chances of annexation that may put them in a minority. 
They have an organized party of independence or “ home- 
rule” in their parliament; and — what we find it harder to 
understand or perhaps to pardon—they frankly side with 
the Turkish rule, as against Slav or German, as the nat- 
ural and proper defence against the constant menace of 
Panslavic empire, their one great dread. 

This hardy and obstinate nationality wraps itself about in 
the defence of a difficult, unique, and carefully guarded lan- 
guage. The Magyar is said by philologists to be an Asiatic 
dialect, akin to Finnish and Turkish, and this is held to 
indicate the blood-kindred of those races. The language is 
absolutely walled about by alien tongues, with which it 
shows as little disposition to blend or compromise as if it 
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were a peculiar species of animal. Teutonic and Slavic 
alike, it holds them jealously aloof. It certainly offers a 
very curious and interesting problem,—the survival, or 
rather the vigorous new growth, of tongues, like the Hun- 
garian and Bohemian, which makes a marked phenomenon 
of our day, quite as marked as the widening and interpret- 
ing, in so many other ways, of a common culture among all 
civilized nations, languages, and tongues. 

The language is the special type and badge of nationality, 
and so — both here and as we find it also in Prague —is held 
to as something sacred, with unyielding tenacity. Now the 
Hungarians are intelligent enough to crave the larger science 
and wider culture of our time; and a peculiar language, 
which has come down almost unchanged from barbarous 
times, might seem to raise an impassable barrier to modern 
thought. One naturally asks whether it can be a fit vehicle 
for the intellectual treasures of the new era. But when I 
put this question to my Szekler friends, they answered, 
promptly and eagerly, that their language was amply rich 
for all uses of philosophy and science, as well as of poetry 
and romance, and that they felt no lack whatever. They, 
moreover, had been educated in England, and ought to 
know. Such specimens as come within the reach of the 
average English reader do not, it is true, seem to bear out 
their claim that their native literature is already singularly 
rich in poetry and romance; but the specimens I happen to 
have seen do not include some recent works of imagination 
which are very famous. The tenacity with which a com- 
paratively undeveloped tongue is clung to might seem to be 
of bad promise for mental growth; nay,a serious misfortune, 
in walling out that vast intellectual tide which must be 
taken in without check by any that would be citizens, in the 
true sense, of the great world of letters. 

But, in our ignorance, we cannot confidently judge. At 
any rate, we must look at this rather as a political than as a 
literary or intellectual matter merely. From that point of 
view, we can respect or even admire the instinct, which will 
not yield or will not be convinced, that defends the secret of 
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this stubborn nationality. We incline to surmise that the 
justifying reasons of it will be more evident in the future 
than now. What we can see is, that whatever is accepted 
or borrowed from foreign sources must first have put upon 
it that image or superscription which makes it a home- 
possession there. The thought will take a flavor and a color- 
ing from the dialect in which it is delivered. It will not 
only come closer when this is a mother tongue, but will be 
likeliest, by some fresh differentiation, to yield something 
back to the common store, with a quality of its own, when 
the younger genius is fully ripe. 

Besides, the barrier of a difficult language may well be 
kept up, to ward off things which are best held at a safe 
distance. On the whole, as a patriotic Hungarian, I should 
find a good many things in the German, the Russian, and 
even the English thought and speech, of which I should 
prefer my countrymen to be safely ignorant, if that were 
possible. 

Absence of the ambition and the display of wealth, a 
homely simplicity of family life (for example, the little girl 
that waited at our table, spread with a generous and hos- 
pitable repast, was barefoot), a serious, unsophisticated 
temper, a plain and easy hospitality (though lavish on occa- 
sion), a directness of good faith,— qualities belonging to a 
state of society somewhat simpler than that of most equally 
well-cultivated communities,— are what we find evidence of 
among the Transylvanian hills, and, perhaps in the same 
degree, in the villages of the Hungarian plains. The danger 
that comes ofteh in a sudden inflow of foreign ideas could 
not be mitigated in any other way so well as by straining 
and sifting the strange material through the discriminating 
medium and exposing it to the elective affinities of native 
speech. 

This, to be sure, is rather extenuation than defence. It 
is on the political rather than the literary side that the 
defence becomes confident and explicit. Nothing spoils a 
population sooner or more surely than to be made prema- 
turely citizens of the world. Race flavor ought to be 
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brought to a mellow and advanced maturity before it 
mingles and loses itself in the promiscuous stream. We are 
tempted to compare those curiously isolated and jealously 
defended nationalities and tongues which we find in south- 
eastern Europe with the easy cosmopolitanism that prevails in 
the American States. On the whole, and possibly with good 
reason, we prefer our own —for ourselves. But it has its 
dangers. And there is something to be said on the other 
side. The best things have been done for the world by 
races and nations that have most thoroughly developed their 
individual life, guarding it by special qualities of their own 
mind and tongue,—the Hebrews, for example, and the 
Greeks. One cannot traverse that wide and fertile plain of 
Hungary, or view the costly monuments which that people 
is making to glorify its one seat of splendor and power, with- 
out feeling that this nation has a future before it of a pos- 
sible greatness in some way to correspond with its stormy 
and heroic past: a future of material wealth and prosperity, 
perhaps; still more likely, of some form of intellectual and 
political greatness. It has, at all events, one of the first 
conditions of such a future in a boundless and indomitable 
confidence in itself,—a confidence shown in many other 
ways besides the pride of its tradition and the glorification 
of its native speech. 

The point of view in these pages has been the very simple 
and single one of the Hungarian race and people as an ele- 
ment in the political situation, whose combinations are shift- 
ing from month to month before our eyes. With all the inter- 
est and all the respect we freely give, we cannot join in the 
eager demand of Kossuth, echoed in a general burst of Mag- 
yar sympathy, to save the Ottoman despotism in Europe 
from its coming doom. Perhaps, if we could have our way, 
the form of political life to be taken in south-eastern Europe 
would be some sort of Confederacy, which should carefully 
guard those diverse, precious germs of nationality, while 
maintaining the general peace. That of the Magyars, at 
least, cannot well be absorbed: fourteen hundred years have 
not had, so far as we can see, the least effect in melting 
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away, or in greatly softening, its characteristic features. 
That, apparently, may be counted on for one thing. But 
just as little can it well be put in authority over the others. 
It is naturally dominant, masterful: on occasion it has shown 
itself imperious, arbitrary, and cruel. Not many years ago 
—as we read in a valuable monograph by Professor Rath — 
a representation was made in the Hungarian Parliament of 
calamities endured by the Slavic Roumanians, or Wallachi- 
ans, at the hands of their haughty and vindictive Magyar 
lords, who, in return, accuse their Wallachian vassals of das- 
tardly and malignant treachery in the season of past disas- 
ters. Features of Feudal cruelty and‘arrogance — no worse, 
perhaps, than among the English of the corresponding date 
in Ireland — show that the great qualities of an heroic race 
do not fit it to be a safe master over an inferior. We 
think that in America we have found the safest solution to 
the most dangerous of political problems; yet that solution 
depends on the immense numerical and moral preponderance 


here of our English stock, which is lessening every year. 
Something like that solution, we think, may be one contribu- 
tion to the enormously intricate form that problem has taken 
in the heterogeneous Austro-Hungarian Empire of our own 
day. 





A Lesson of the Census. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. 


A LESSON OF THE CENSUS. 


It is very noticeable that the Census Bureau, which once in 
ten years sends us its enormous columns of figures, is coming 
more and more to be our great school of* Political Economy. It 
gives us, instead of mere curiosities of statistics, the very lessons 
we want most to learn in our study of social science, or in deal- 
ing with the real problems of the State. In particular, it is 
doing a very good work just now by setting forth in much 
detail a vast debt-and-credit account, which lies close at the 
root of many a political difficulty, and tonches nearly the con- 
ditions of our general prosperity,—that, namely, which is 
summed up in the record of real-estate mortgages throughout 
the country. The value of such a text-book cannot be denied, 
for the expert who is able to grapple with it —as two writers 
in the November Forum have done. What we have to do 
with it here is a much simpler matter. It is only to take a 
single group of figures, touching a single State out of the forty- 
four, and to find, if we can, what is the particular lesson they 
teach as to the simplest elements of our social science. 

The Census tells us, then, that the increase of population in the 
State of Massachusetts, during the last ten years, is something 
more than four hundred and fifty thousand,—in exact figures, 
450,322. Now these figures, simple as they look, are quite too 
large for most of us to understand. I, for one, cannot at all take 
in the vastness of the human multitude which they denote. And 
so,in order to make the lesson clear to my own mind, I must 
begin by dividing it up, that I may look at a single point at a 
time. 

By the simplest process of division we find that the growth of 
population in Massachusetts is just over one hundred and twenty- 
three a day: 1 2 8 are figures easily remembered. But it will be 
more convenient for our purpose to take forty-five thousand as 
the increase for-a single year. Of these, it would probably be a 
liberal allowance to say that five thousand (or a thousand fami- 
lies) consist of persons who have moved into the State for rea- 
sons of mere pleasure or convenience, bringing enough property 
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with them to live on independently. This will leave forty thou- 
sand, who must either earn their own living or be supported by 
other people. And the inference immediately strikes us in the 
face, that the whole labor problem and the whole social problem, so 
Jar as Massachusetts is concerned, lie with those forty thousand 
who have been added to its population within the year. That is, 
but for this continual increase, the entire labor problem and social 
problem would press so lightly as to be hardly felt. For our 
figures signify that every week there have come into the State 
nearly eight hundred persons, dependent on the increase of our 
supplies; which means, besides infants and helpless people, at 
least two hundred grown men and women seeking employment. 
Somehow, the industrial system of the State must expand to take 
them all in and make them self-supporting; or else the charitable 
institutions of the State must be taxed to keep them in food, 
clothing, and shelter. In other words (to follow the thought one 
step farther), if the growth is regular, and still continues at the 
same rate, there are this week nearly eight hundred persons to 
be supported, including two hundred that seek employment, 
more than there were last week; and there will be as many more 
next week than there are this; and so on indefinitely. And it is 
surely not too much to say that in these numbers is to be found 
the whole pinch of the so-called social problem.* Let us look, 
next, at some of the ways in which this pinch is felt. 

In the course of these ten years, the wealth of Massachusetts 
has very greatly increased,— probably much more than in pro- 
portion to its population. Each man, woman, and child has, on 
an average, a nominally larger fund to draw from. Nominally, 
but perhaps not really. It does not follow that they have more 
to live on, or more to spend. That is to say, there are more 
handsome houses, more fine gardens, more good roads, more en- 
gines, mills, railways, electric lights, and so on,—a far greater 
valuation of taxable property on the assessors’ books; but those 
things do not necessarily make it easier to give employment at 
full wages to a hundred thousand more laborers, and at the same 
time to maintain three hundred thousand more infants and help- 
less persons. It would be extravagant to say that it could be 
done as easily. An estate worth ten thousand dollars, if sold 


«For any progress of consequence, we must have a comparatively fixed popu- 
lation, so that the results of our energies may be cumulative.”— Report of the 
Associated Charities of Boston for 1890, p. 25. 
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in the market for what it would bring at a forced sale, might 
possibly maintain forty persons for one year, but most likely not 
more than twenty-five. That is, to maintain without productive 
labor of their own the ordinary increase of population in the 
State for one year (forty thousand persons) would mean a sacri- 
fice of existing property of from ten to sixteen millions of dol- 
lars. We may put the actual wealth of the State at as high a 
figure as we will, and suppose all the present inhabitants to con- 
tinue to support themselves as they do now, and the mere in- 
crease of population (not self-supporting) would beggar them 
all in a single generation. 

Here is what we have called the pinch of the labor problem. 
An argument of General Walker’s, in the Forum just referred 
to, puts this in a very clear light. It is sometimes charged, he 
says, that half the wealth of the community is held by one ina 
hundred of the population; and, for argument’s sake, he admits 
that it may be so with the accumulated and invested wealth. 
But of that which is produced and consumed within the year — 
that which represents earnings on one side, comforts, enjoyments, 
and luxuries on the other—the shares are nothing like so un- 
equally divided. Possibly as much as one part in eight or ten 
may go to what are called the wealthier classes, including those 
in comfortable circumstances. But this share of theirs covers all 
the risks, costs, losses, and extensions of the great machinery of 
industry, by which the wage-earners are kept alive. And for 
so indispensable a function as this — the function of organizing 
and directing that great machine, not (as some vainly imagine) 
spending its product only — it is no very extravagant claim that 
it should require a tithe of the wealth it produces from year to 
year. There is enough of cruel and needless injustice in its dis- 
tribution, at the best, to employ our best skill for its redress, 
without running a wild tilt at the windmills which are, however 
clumsily, grinding out for us all our annual harvest. 

Again, while the fixed wealth of the State, before spoken of, 
has pretty regularly increased, it is doubtful if the income — 
that is, the part available for spending — has not in some years 
- actually diminished. There is, at all events, always the enormous 
drawback of fire, flood, shipwreck, epidemics, and other disas- 
ters; and one great conflagration, like that of 1872, may swallow 
up the incomes of many estates for many years, and cut down 
the income of many others as much as half,— so much added to 
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the difficulty of carrying that additional burden of the forty thou- 
sand. Again, there comes a sudden check to business,—as in 
the panic of 1873,— with the shutting down of mills, that not 
only cuts short the earnings of one large class, but the spendings 
of another large class. A smaller amount has to be divided 
among a larger number; and the State, nominally much richer, 
may be practically as much poorer, than the year before. 

What has often struck me with astonishment has been not the 
distress which at such a time calls out the “bitter cry ” of social 
injustice and oppression, but rather the patience, the good tem- 
per, the tolerable comfort, with which such large multitudes man- 
age to struggle through; not the jars and dislocations of our 
enormously intricate industrial machinery, but the elasticity with 
which it recovers, through the energy, courage, and skill of its di- 
rectors, who presently bring it back to working order. Especially 
a hearty word should be said in praise of those who work on at 
such times patiently at home; yes, and of those, too, whom mis- 
fortune has for the time cast adrift. It has not been in our heart 
half so much to cry out at the increase of beggars, tramps, and 
thieves, as it has, in talking with some who bitterly confessed 
themselves “tramps,” to honor the intelligence, the self-respect, 
the desire for any sort of honest labor, which they evinced. It is 
the cruellest fortune of “hard times” that the men whom (it may 
be) we have to feed and clothe at our own doors should have to 
be confounded, even for a month or a day, with those dangerous 
and disreputable classes,— the idlers and the tramps. 

The lesson of the Census, which tells us the elements of all 
these things in their incalculable detail, is to point out that some 
of the bleak inequalities, which so appeal to our natural sense of 
justice, are inevitable in the nature of things, and can be met, for 
the present, only with the brave patience we so often have to 
admire among the poor. And we have no quarrel, either, with 
the general law of the growth of population, which in its work- 
ing so often perplexes us in the extreme. The wealth of the 
State consists not in houses, lands, and gold, but in happy and 
strong lives of men, women, and children. The great growth of 
population is a testimony of great prosperity in the past, and is 
a promise of great prosperity in the future. How that can best 
be secured, is the true business of political economy; and with 
that we do not concern ourselves just here. It is constantly 
thrusting upon our notice questions truly appalling from the mag- 
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nitude of the considerations they involve,— questions which our 
legislatures —in good faith, we trust, however blundering — are 
doing their endeavor to solve. 

We have, for the present, to do only with that one plain lesson 
we have tried to find in the figures of the Census. There is 
no apparent limit to the prosperity and comfort that might be 
secured, with ordinary industry and just laws, by a stationary 
population. But a stationary population, somehow, seems to lack 
much of the motive, the spring, the joy of life, which makes life 
best worth living. At all events, our population is not station- 
ary: few of us, I suppose, wish that it should be. Be that as it 
may, there is warning for us, too, in these words of an English 
student of this subject: * “that the way things go now, it is the 
feeblest, the least moral, and most worthless classes of the com- 
munity which multiply the most rapidly; it is the pauper and the 
criminal class which supplies the human rabbits who multiply 
[and perish] in the warrens of our great city.” We do not well 
to boast of our wonderfully rapid increase in numbers as such, 
little as we may fear that the earth will ever be too narrow for 
the growth of a population that knows how to maintain itself. 

Very slowly, we may hope, the State will feel its way to direct- 
ing with greater skill, in many a now unsuspected detail, the 
working of that vast living organism we call the industrial sys- 
tem. The State has, at any rate, a very heavy task on its hands 
already, in administering the machinery of government that 
keeps in check those worst miseries — pestilence, destitution, in- 
sanity, crime— which increase with the thrusting and crowd- 
ing of its sudden and irregular expansion in numbers far beyond 
the rate of increasing prosperity. For the present, and for most 
of us, there is nothing else to relieve that strain but the old- 
fashioned rule of industry, thrift, and charity. We must, as in- 
dividuals, work more, save more, and help more where the need 
bears hardest; or else an increasing population is sure to grow 
more wretched and more hapless with the course of every year. 

This is a lame and impotent conclusion, some of our impatient 
friends will say; but they will at least agree with us that these 
homely virtues will in any case help the easier play of the more 
effective social mechanism they are eager to introduce. 


*“The Problems of a Great City,” by Arnold White (quoted in J. C.Morison’s 
“Service of Man” ). 
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POSTSCRIPT: TO OUR “ SINGLE-TAX” CORRESPONDENCE. 


As might be expected, our remarks on the “single tax” have 
brought several rejoinders. As might also be expected, there is 
one point they agree in, while at other points they differ so much 
that they are almost hostile to one another. For example, one 
correspondent assures us that in exchange for his title our farmer 
or small householder will have a “ perpetual lease ” at a rent-charge 
almost nominal for the land and nothing for the “improve- 
ments,” — in short, something like a pepper-corn rent with copy- 
hold tenure and permanent possession guaranteed ; while another, 
with a simplicity and frankness almost brutal, says that, if he is 
outbid by the speculator in land values, the farmer or small 
householder must “move on.” Our friends must settle between 
them the question of the true interpretation of their gospel, be- 
fore we, who are “heathen men and publicans,” feel called on to 
discuss it any farther. The former exposition would make the 
“single tax” a sweet humanitarian dream, having (alas!) little 
to do in a world like ours: the latter would make it a working 
policy, but so cruel and unjust that there is probably no popula- 
tion west of Turkey that would endure it for ten years together. 
As our friends are so wide apart, we can only commend them to 
Mr. George, to decide between them. 

There is one point, however (as we said), in which they all 
agree ; that is, in evading the one charge we made against the 
scheme, the confiscation of farms and homesteads, with the conse- 
quences sure to follow to the dignity, the self-respect, the habit 
of industry and economy, the stability of character,—in short, 
what make by common consent the best qualities in the body of 
a population. Instead of meeting this charge, which is the only 
one we professed to care about or to feel ourselves competent to 
discuss, they all wish to beguile us into a dispute on theories of 
’ taxation, land values, capital and wages, and so on, which lead 
directly into the high metaphysics of political economy, where 
we have no care to follow them; they all take more or less the 
tone of prophecy, assuring us of certain things which might, 
could, would, or at any rate should be, in case their scheme 
should be put in practice. As there is not the slightest indica- 
tion that they will ever be put to the test of experiment, these 
prophecies are certainly quite safe; but it does not seem worth 
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while to discuss them, as our friends do, in vacuo, where discus- 
sion is at once so easy and so futile. 

With extraordinary unanimity —as a writer has excellently 
illustrated in the Journal of Ethics —all nations of advanced 
civilization have agreed that secure individual possession of land 
is the best security for the general liberty and welfare. Three 
examples of this general consent are just now directly before our 
eye: (1) the policy of the United States, which has from the 
beginning transferred its corporate right in land to individual 
purchasers as fast as it could be parted with,—a policy (as we 
admit) carried out quite too far for the general good; (2) the 
course taken with the Indians, of exchanging tribal ownership for 
“ possession of land in severalty,” — a course urged and insisted 
on by (we believe) every single intelligent friend of Indian 
rights; and (3) the proposal now before the British Parliament, to 
redress, as far as may be, the great iniquity of Irish landlordism, 
by creating the largest number of small independent proprietors, 
holding their lands in secure ownership by titles granted directly 
from the State. In the face of such consent as this, all but 
absolutely universal, we may well be excused from the discussion 
of side-issues that might, could, would, or should, follow from a 
different state of things. Our only motive for touching the sub- 
ject at all is to aid our readers, if we can, to recognize sanely the 
real ground on which that all but universal consent rests, and, if 
we can, hint the way of wholesome legislation to correct existing 
evils, rather than to waste their moral energy in declamation or 
prophesyings about unrealizable dreams,— especially when these 
are dreams which, if realized, would (as we believe) only aggra- 
vate those evils. What we wish, in short, is that their scheme 
should not be allowed a monopoly of attack, but be put upon its 
defence. 

One of our correspondents has been kind enough to send us a 
long communication, of question and answer, containing nineteen 
of the would-be’s and one should-be such as we have spoken of, 
every one of which would be absolutely futile, if not guarded by 
intricate and difficult legislation,— unless we should suppose the 
single tax to carry with it a miraculous virtue to transfigure the 
human character as we commonly find it. We will here copy a 
few of these. It is assumed (1) that a man would have only “to 
pay a low ground rent, under a perpetual lease, and nothing else 
for the support of government”; (2) “that single tax would leave 
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titles and transfers just as at present”; (3) that “no one would 
speculate in the land value”; (4) that “the disturbed landholder 
would get full payment for improvements and disturbance”; (5) 
that, “ under the new dispensation, there would be no speculators 
in land values, there would be no one to listen to them.” He 
admits, at the same time, “that there is’ no argument for single 
tax at all, unless it is proved or conceded that private ownership 
of land is inequitable.” What in the world is private owner- 
ship, unless it is the “ title and right of transfer just as at present” ? 

Now we do not feel called on to dispute or accept any one of 
these hypothetical declarations, which are purely unsupported 
assertions “in the air,” as an engineer or strategist would say. 
They are, for one thing, directly contradicted by another corre- 
spondent, who says that at the bidding of the speculator the farmer 
or owner of a homestead must “ move on”; and, for another thing, 
we do not care to refute them, since they are directly contra- 
dicted by several of the passages we quoted from “ Progress and 
Poverty” a month ago. Indeed, we do not see where we our- 
selves differ, in substance, from this very reasonable correspond- 
ent, excepting that he supposes himself to be a disciple of Mr. 
Henry George, which we do not. 

One of our correspondents charges us with injustice to Mr. 
George in some of our inferences. As we explained, we have no 
personal quarrel whatever with Mr. George: we consider him 
only too innocent of guile: nobody supposes he desires in his 
heart to supplant an industrious farmer by a crew of profligate 
idlers: we wish only to show the particular form of “ tax-dodg- 
ing” his scheme is sure to lead to in an evil world. Again, it is 
urged that there are hardships of rackrent and mortgages as 
things are now: but we have not said a word in favor of land- 
lordism in any shape — State landlordism least of all—-or of 
going in debt beyond one’s means to pay, which many people 
will do whenever they can. Another correspondent wishes to 
know how one man may be relieved of half his tax by the same 
law that ruins his poorer neighbor. The simplest thing in the 
world : suppose all the charge on his real estate, including house 
and furniture, to be one-quarter of the tax he pays, and instead 
of being diminished (as our friends promise us) this charge is 
doubled, as we think more likely, he will still be paying only half 
as much as now; while “the thrifty mechanic and the careful 
widow,” whose only wealth consists in a modest homestead, will 
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go to the wall at once. We hope our friends will ask us some- 
thing harder the next time. 

One correspondent asks if the reclaiming of a piece of swamp- 
land, such as we described, ought to give a man a title to it 
“forever”: to which we answer that no one expects to hold any 
sort of property forever; but it certainly gives him the justest of 
all possible titles to it as long as he lives, and, by general consent, 
to his wife and children after him, if he has any,—a title at least 
as good as that to the profit of any other industry, and better 
than that to any speculative investment of capital. As to laws 
of collateral inheritance, the State can abolish them to-morrow, 
if it has a mind, without touching anything we have contended 
for. And this—we must remind still another critic, and the 
last —is not at all the defence of landlordism, or of the hardships 
of farm-mortgages; but only that (so far as may be) every man 
should “sit under his own vine and fig-tree, with none to molest 
or to make him afraid,” whether of State confiscation or of spec- 
ulation in land values,— which we assert to be the nearest to an 
ideal condition for the average man that has yet been announced. 





Correspondence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SOCIALISTIC DRIFT IN ENGLAND. 


The drift in England is unmistakable. We are on the move, 
although the movement be as reluctant, cold, and slow as the 
glacial. But during the last decade the rate of motion has been 
accelerated. The tory in theology as in politics insists that it is 
down-grade; while the liberal, taking his stand upon noble 
things, knows that we ascend to meet “the Spirit poured upon 
us from on high.” If you listen to the “so many kinds of voices” 
in our English world, you will perceive that they all have a 
common significance. They proclaim the progress of nothing 
less than “the social revolution.” We may talk about a hun- 
dred things, but this is what we are really thinking about: this 
is what really absorbs thought and stirs emotion,—all sorts of 
thought, all qualities of emotion. 

Prominent among the promoters of the new England in the 
old is the thorough-going Individualist. He believes in right- 
minded men, and in allowing each one to follow “his own star 
clearly.” Don’t compel any one to be educated, to be insured, 
to be vaccinated, to be temperate, to be virtuous. “It is neither 
right nor useful for some men to regulate other men.” Our 
thorough-going individualist opposes everything bearing the 
name of Socialism; he does so upon principle. And yet no man 
more promotes what he opposes than he; for whoever insists _ 
that our government runs upon wrong lines adds fuel to the 
revolutionary fire, stimulates the desire for reconstruction. The 
organ of this high-pitched reformatory voice is called Free Life, 
and is edited by one of the most advanced and intelligent noble- 
men of the realm. His paper is avowedly theistic, recognizing 
“behind the laws of nature the Power that knew and willed.” 
It sees “in individualism alone a field in which every religious 
belief can meet, unless the holders of such belief desire to control 
and persecute.” ; 

At the opposite extreme stands the Social Democrat, who 
burns to demolish the present social order. His crusade is in 
behalf of the have-nots against those who have. Society is 
wrong. As now constituted, it is a conspiracy by which “a small 
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criminal minority extorts from a vast majority half the produce 
of their toil by deliberately organized coercion.” This talk is 
both candid and lucid: it is just the thing that rouses the passion 
of honest workmen, who, as year follows year, see wealth increase, 
but have none themselves. How much of our own suffering 
might slumber in unconsciousness if only our doctors will let us 
alone! But our Social Democrat was not born to let us alone. 
To submit to wrong is to do wrong. Somehow, we must. get 
control of the powers that be, and rescue “the vast majority” 
from the cleverly conspiring few. Too strict truth is neither 
his virtue nor his fault. Accused of speaking falsehood, when 
expedient, he replies, “I do”; but he adds, “ What is rather 
more out of the way, I think it right to tell the truth, when 
it is expedient!” If the accusations chance to hit the fact, 
his boldness and lucidity never fail him. “You are an athe- 
ist,” exclaim some of those whom he regards as Christian con- 
spirators. “Yes, I am. I deny that God exists.” He repu- 
diates all abstractions. “I deny that reason is a motor, that 
duty, self-sacrifice, and discipline are better than self-assertion 
and insubordination.” He keeps us well in mind that the 
individualist is not alone in regarding the ‘existing order as 
structurally wrong, though his remedy is just the opposite. All 
the phrases above quoted are from the pen of the man who 
perhaps is generally admitted to be the ablest, most lucid, and 
most trustworthy exponent that English Socialism (a somewhat 
nebulous yet a distinct body) has produced. 

Our Positivist friends look for a new heaven and new earth, 
in which the nobler humanity shall dwell. With Order for their 
foundation and Progress their end, they preach the coming of 
the time when all men shall live for others, for family, country, 
all mankind; when sneak, intriguer, sweater, and pious cheat 
shall be of the past ; when we shall have no secrets even in busi- 
ness, no desire to outwit or deceive, and can afford to “live 
openly,” in full daylight. Their faith is that man will become 
more and more religious; and they preach as strongly as the 
pope or Mr. Ruskin or General Booth that “submission is the 
foundation of improvement.” The Positivist is a very deter- 
mined Socialist. He deplores that “our upper and middle 
classes attempt to befool the people with stale balderdash about 
the empire and the extension »f territory.” He rejoices that the 
people begin to see “ that true progress is to be found by reforms 
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at home instead of filibustering abroad.” He asserts that oppo- 
sition to Home Rule for Ireland arises from the natural desire 
of the Landlord Party to be able to harry their subjects with 
foreign soldiery. He announces that the greatest practical prob- 
lem of the day is how “to incorporate the proletariate into 
modern society.” He allows himself to be touched with emo- 
tion, and is ardent for all that makes for human progress: via 
Comte, he stands and rans for social regeneration. 

Our Fabians and they of the New Fellowship are among the 
most eager of the eager to bring the “statelier Eden back to men.” 
Opposite in their methods, they contemplate the same result. 
The Fabians (whose organ is The Pioneer) trust largely to legis- 
lation, to external machinery, and appliances for putting the 
masses and the classes of our people on the heights of social 
bliss. The members of the New Fellowship look not to per- 
fected laws, but perfected character. To our high social think- 
ing (say they by their mouthpiece, Seed- Time) let us add in- 
tegrity of living. If we do not believe it right to subsist upon 
interest, then let us support ourselves by some honest and useful 
employment, and so ascend from luxury to great simplicity in 
dwelling, in dress, in all that pertains to our food, habits, and 
surroundings. The New Fellowship, very likely, does not count 
so many disciples as the Fabian Society. The “doers of the 
word” never yet did outnumber the preachers and hearers 
thereof. 

Our Toynbee Hall, People’s Palace, Oxford, Mansfield, and 
University Halls in London are likewise avowed agencies for 
levelling up the life of the people. Robert Elsmere’s spirit is 
not in University Hall alone, although his final freedom from the 
traditional theology may be. In the great provincial towns, like 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Liverpool, the “needs of others” 
are receiving quite as much attention as in the metropolis. 
Indeed, the enthusiasm of humanity is even more manifest 
in the towns. There has grown up what may in lowest terms 
be called a fashion of philanthropy. Alms are not so much given 
as self. Ladies and gentlemen, living in king’s houses, clothed 
in soft raiment, have become willing, if they can sing, or play 
upon some musical instrument, or recite something stirring, 
touching, or noble from literature, or can lecture attractively 
upon some homely topic, to go quite down into the Lazarus 
quarter, and do the little they can thus do to brighten the dread- 
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ful underworld. Often, this may seem almost a mockery. Gen- 
erations of neglect, of deprivation, may have killed such faculty 
as existed once; and it seems mere cruelty, did the poor creat- 
ures but realize it, to place before them such things as only the 
best cultured can appreciate. At least, the temper and motive 
are admirable. One gentleman of ample wealth, in a northern 
town, after giving, first and last, something like twenty thousand 
pounds to the Salvation Army (to which he does not belong), 
has left his beautiful suburban home, and gone with his wife to 
live in the very thick of one of the largest and most dismal 
slums: he feels it to be both a sin and a shame that class falls off 
from class and man from man. He cannot control the social 
fashion of the time; but he can control himself, and rise shin- 
ingly above the temper of his time. 

One man has shown us a way out of “ Darkest England” with 
a practical sagacity, a sturdy common sense, familiarity with de- 
tail, moral boldness, teachableness of spirit, faith in Him who 
helps those consecrate to his will, combined with a burning 
enthusiasm for the despised and rejected of his fellows, which 
seem quite unprecedented. From the floating schemes and the- 
ories of this restless and almost despairing time, he has gathered 
material for a coherent and thinkable plan to lift some three mill- 
ions — one-tenth of our population — bodily out of the hell that 
has been allowed to exist at our side. The plan is conceived in 
so catholic a spirit as to stir no animosity even in those who ap- 
proach it with prejudice or incredulity. Various, indeed, are 
the outeries of cavil, and of no faith; but they all end with, “We 
sincerely wish this scheme could be carried out.” General Booth 
is now a man of sixty-two, with forty years of honest, earnest, 
and marvellous work behind him; and, alas! the grave of a 
saintly wife close at his side. But to him, at least, she is not in 
that grave: she is risen, and made manifest in this great enter- 
prise. Her spirit buoys up and gives life to the enterprise. It 
does seem now, at last, that for this man and his army, despite 
a theology and methods to us so repulsive and distasteful, the 
stars begin to fight in their courses. 

His book will scarcely come so closely home or appeal so forci- 
bly to all that is humanest in America as here. Not yet, taking 
your country through, is every tenth life hopeless and abandoned, 
as is the case here. But even with you the book will command 
attention. It will be read as the work of a clear-headed man. 
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The substance of it will make the reader forget its not quite 
faultless form. Everything in it is real, full of earnest life and 
of an all-compelling force. It has created the profoundest im- 
pression upon royalty and aristocracy as well as on the work-a- 
day artisan. The Prince of Wales, Cardinal Manning, English 
bishops, distinguished Dissenters of varying names, prominent 
and influential journalists, all have a good word to say for it. 
What is more,—for words are cheap, whether of praise or ad- 
verse criticism,— English gold begins to fall with heavy chink 
into the fund requisite to carry out the plan. At the first great 
meeting held after it was made public, at Exeter Hall, on Mon- 
day evening, November 17, thousand pound fell upon thousand 
pound, until the handsome heap of thirty-eight lay in the shining 
pile. The English have never been supposed to be a rash or 
over-enthusiastic people. Before any new and unprecedented 
thing they stand hesitant, like a flock of startled sheep. But 
when a few of the boldest leaders begin to move, all in one direc- 
tion, then we know pretty well what will follow. Before this 
sees the light of the New Year, it is likely that the pile of gold 
will have risen from thirty-eight to a hundred thousand pounds,— 
the amount required to launch the largest, the most promising, 
the most original and unique social scheme known to Christen- 
dom. If England, with all her unbounded wealth, lets such a 
project fail for lack of means, she will not have known her day 
of visitation. For the details of this great plan of Christian 
Socialism, readers may be referred to the book itself, or to some 
review of it. My intent has been only to give some slight notion 
of the social forces now at play within the life of England. 


Surrey. 


Note.— Our correspondent in Milan, Professor Bracciforti, desires to 
say that “the gift of Channing’s and Martineau’s works to the King of 
Italy [see this Review for November, p. 423] came from Miss Jemima 
Durning Smith of London, and she could not decently be ignored.” 
He adds, “A happy Christmas to you and yours! A happy new year! 
May the new year bring about something of what is highest in your 
own and my affections and cravings! May we all be instrumental in 
making, under God’s help, the kingdom of God and his Christ approach ! 

“Faithfully yours, 


“FERDINANDO BRACCIFORTI.” 





Introductory. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


We repeat here a portion of the editorial announcement of 
four years ago, to which we have little to add, except by referring 
to the volumes of the period intervening, as testimony how far 
our pledges have been redeemed. 

The Unitarian Review aims, first of all, to give faithful 
expression to the more deliberate thought of the body whose 
name it bears, especially of that thought which flows in the lines 
of its religious activity and life. But it knows no limit of sect 
or creed in the sources from which it draws, or in the ends for 
which it works. Criticism, speculation, or dogma, however dear 
to many, it holds subordinate to what concerns the immediate 
welfare of men. Hence it is not, primarily, a journal of specu- 
lative opinion, or of theological criticism and erudition; still 
less is it a journal of general literature, historic investigation, 
or popularized science. All these topics have their place, and 
will have their due share of attention; but they are necessarily 
subordinate to the chief end had in view. This qualification it 
is obliged to make at the outset, in order to stand fair with its 
readers or contributors. So far as may be, it would fill rather 
the office of a guide to the working forces of the body, and an 
interpreter of the conditions under which the work has to be 
done. It claims this for its proper field, and will try to occupy 
that first, before attempting tasks that can be done more fitly by 
other hands. It addresses, in especial, those who have an inter- 
est, however near or however remote, in that one field. While 
it retains its present name, it must, first of all, be loyal to what 
the name signifies and stands for. There may be many minds; 
there must be but one will. A religious journal ceases to be 
religious, when it is no longer guided by one main purpose and 
dominated by a specific faith. 

In the next place, it aims to represent the entire field of 
thought and life covered by that name, and not to be the organ 
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of any one group, party, or fragment among those to whom the 
work of the body naturally falls. It will not recognize, as matter 
of controversy, any differences of opinion, judgment, or method, 
such as must always be found where there is freedom to think 
and act. It will have a mind of its own, and express that mind 
freely, on whatever topic comes fairly before it. But it will 
have its channels open for any courteous and candid discussion 
of any matters on which there is honest difference. It believes 
there is ground broad enough and solid enough to do this 
without risking the essential thing. It hopes that in this way 
it may be the means of a better understanding among the more 
earnest and younger minds, especially, that chiefly have the work 
in charge ; and that it may contribute its own share (humble as 
that may be) to the solution of those problems of the higher 
thought, which beset every one that thinks. And for these ends 
it relies on the loyal co-operation of those who have this thing 
at heart. 

It has been the fortune of the present editor, during most of 
his working days, to live very near to the heart of the move- 
ment which this Review seeks to represent, and to stand in per- 
sonal relations, nearer or more remote, with a large proportion 
of its directing minds. He has sought to establish relations of 
correspondence as widely as this fellowship extends, which may 
work directly through this channel for the common end; and 
what is said here addresses personal friends in England, France, 
Italy, Hungary, Germany, and Holland, as well as in America and 
Japan. This breadth of field we shall always keep in view. The 
name by which a fellowship so wide and varied has come to be 
known in common is far more largely significant than could possi- 
bly have been conceived by those who, reluctantly, bore it first. 

Incidentally, this Review will further, while keeping in view 
the larger world of thought, make it a special duty to recognize 
the fresh literary product that may come before the public from 
those whose natural affinities are with this religious body. De- 
nominational literature, or what often goes by that name, is apt 
to be sterile and meagre. But our liberal movement in theology 
has constantly sought to ally its religious thought with the en- 
larging intelligence of the time, as expressed in literature and 
science as well as in what makes for its particular line of opin- 
ion; and it is in the purely literary work it has given birth to 
that it has found much of its strength and honor. This should 
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not be forgotten among the tasks properly to be undertaken by 
a journal aiming to represent that movement on its intellectual 
or literary side. All genuine expression in that kind will, so far 
as may be, have its welcome and its echo in these pages. 

Religious thought, in all minds that think at all, necessarily 
tends to run out into lines of pure speculation; and it is, of late 
years especially, powerfully affected by the advance of natural 
science. Unitarianism, less firmly rooted in tradition than most 
forms of Christian belief, has naturally been more susceptible to 
this twofold influence; and it is a practical question how to 
give each its due weight, without running off into mere philo- 
sophic theorizing on one hand, or mere scientific affirmations and 
negations on the other. Critical erudition, again, must have its 
place, and so must a genial appreciation of the finer forms of 
literature; while the one must be guarded lest it run, as it so 
easily does, into arid pedantry, and the other, lest it degenerate 
to dilettantism, that fairest and subtlest enemy of souls. 

The natural makeweight against these influences is to be found 
partly in aspiration to the higher life of piety, partly in what 
is perhaps still more potent, the sense of human sympathy and 
obligation. Indeed, this last has of late put forth its claim so 
vigorously that a certain jealousy has been felt lest Ethics should 
usurp the entire province and function of Religion. Of this 
peril, if it is one, there is little to say here, except that Unita- 
rianism has, from the beginning, been exceptionally under the 
control of moral considerations in shaping out its religious 
thought, and lies peculiarly open to the appeal that is made in 
the present day from the widening range of the moral sentiment 
as shown in the treatment of social rights and wrongs, and in the 
proclamation of a coming “religion of humanity.” Topics coming 
within that range must necessarily claim wide room, when we 
stake out the field which our religious thought shall occupy. 

It would be easy to fill our pages, from month to month, with 
essays that should do high credit to the learning, the speculative 
ability, and the critical skill of our contributors. Past experience 
shows that of these qualities there is no lack. Perhaps the editor 
mistakes in venturing to look for more, but he does look for more. 
A finer and perhaps a harder thing is that they shall give us of 
their life; that they shall speak not their opinion only, but their 
conviction,— not their learning only,.but their faith; that the 
written word shall mean a purpose, not merely a thought. That, 
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at least, makes the difference between a literary, critical, or phil- 
osophical magazine and such a journal as this aims to be. 

The theological attitude of this Review will be the same that it 
has always held. It will welcome without distrust, and record 
without prejudice, whatever results appear to be fairly made out 
by critical investigation. It is pledged to no body of opinion, 
but only to a method which promises to bring about in the future 
a better harmony than now exists between religious thought and 
the intellectual life. It has no preference for the so-called nega- 
tive results of criticism, and no attachment to “the pale nega- 
tions of Unitarianism.” On the contrary, it holds that Religion 
lies very near the actual lives of men; and that Theology, having 
to do with all the higher ranges of thought, has before it a 
definite constructive task, in the interpretation of those spiritual 
laws in which the welfare of men and communities is closely 
bound up. 


RATIONALISM OR POSITIVE RELIGION: WHICH? 


In the course of a well-remembered discussion, a few years ago, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison described Agnosticism (if we may venture 
to put the comparison in our own words) as a sort of neutral belt, 
which the mind must inevitably cross in its passage from the 
older dogmatism to the final religion of humanity. Criticism, in 
things of faith, is mostly negative — or, at mildest, corrective — 
of beliefs founded on imperfect evidence. The process of it is 
what we call Rationalism; and those who recall the dread in 
which that name was held by the religious minds of half a cen- 
tury ago, in comparison to the calmness with which it is com- 
monly admitted now, have a key to the nature and extent of the 
revolution we have been passing through. 

The critical or rationalizing process, then, has done its perfect 
work, when it has brought the mind to that balanced and neutral 
position, as to all matters of pure speculation, religious or even 
philosophical, which we are agreed in calling Agnostic. .And, 
by general consent again, this is the position reached, in sub- 
stance, by a very large number of those whose native affinities 
are wholly with religious, and not with non-religious modes of 
thought. So that we find, for example, Canon Fremantle, of the 
Church of England, citing without rebuke the words of a lecturer 
in divinity, who speaks of “ Christian agnostics,” which (he says) 
“we must be content to be.” 
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Now, instead of falling into alarm or despair at such a decla- 
ration as this, it has always been our opinion that we should accept 
it calmly, look it fairly in the face, and see, if we can, exactly 
what it means, before we can well judge what we have to put 
in the place of it. For we may take for granted that we shall not 
be content to stay there. A position merely negative, merely 
critical, is surely one from which any effort to meet the serious 
problems of human life must needs be vain and futile. Mr. Har- 
rison says we must pass by it, to devote ourselves to what some 
call the “ worship,” but what we should prefer to call the “ser- 
vice” of humanity. For this conviction or counsel of his we 
have very great respect. But we are far from accepting it, for 
ourselves, as covering the whole ground. For — whatever it may 
be with creeds or systems which we would urge upon our fellow- 
men — we as individuals are deeply conscious, at every critical 
moment of our lives, that we stand “face to face with the Eter- 
nal”; or, if we prefer Mr. Spencer’s phrase, “in the presence of 
an Eternal Force” from which all life proceeds; or, if we prefer 
the phrase of Matthew Arnold, of “the Eternal, not ourselves, 
that makes for righteousness.” Our first business, as we feel at 
such a moment, is to stand in true relation with that Eternal 
Force, or enfolding Life; and this was from the beginning, is 
now, and ever will be the proper business of Religion. 

We have been led to these reflections by a discussion that has 
come up among us lately, on the merits and defects of a “Cate- 
chism” prepared not long ago by our very faithful, energetic, and 
helpful brother, Mr. M. J. Savage. Mr. Savage enjoys the good 
fortune, which he has well earned, of commanding to a singular 
degree the general attention to whatever he may say: indeed, 
there’is perhaps no one who is so widely and popularly regarded 
as the representative of the order of religious thought current 
now among us. So that anything he may say is sure of a wide 
hearing, and is deserving of critical discussion. A large part of 
the little book in question, probably much the largest part, con- 
sists in simple, plain, and very clear statement of fact, or informa- 
tion, on what is no matter of controversy at all, but simply to 
explain the opinions actually held by the well-defined class of 
thinkers, or critics, whom he follows. These naturally include 
many points of detail, about which the most advanced critics are 
by no means agreed; and the opinions themselves are given with 
the frankness and directness of expression characteristic of the 
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writer. We have not the least intention to enter into a discus- 
sion of them. But it would probably be correct to say that they 
are commonly thought to represent a position on the line of 
rationalizing criticism as advanced as can well be held by a 
mind fundamentally serious and devout, thoroughly loyal to what 
it regards as the essential meaning of Christianity. 

The situation brought before us, then, is a very interesting one. 
It is possible that we may give it more deliberate attention one of 
these days. It would not, we think, be fair to say that it is on the 
road to Agnosticism pure and simple. It would be truer, we 
think, to say that it is on the road away from it; that Mr. Savage 
is far enough from resting in that position, but has either passed 
through it, or by a happy fortune has flanked it and got beyond 
it. This, it appears to us, is the fair inference from those series 
of discourses of his, which we have followed with interest.for 
some years back, finding in them not a decreasing, but an increas- 
ing reverence, sympathy, and humanity, which are prime quali- 
ties of the religious life. The question of moment with us just 
here is, Towards what is this movement of religious thought 
tending? what, if any, are the qualities in it that require to be 
deepened, or else to be brought out in more distinct relief ? 

Our answer to this question is hinted already in the phrase we 
began with,— “rationalism or positive religion.” The business of 
the former is mainly negative or preparatory. The latter includes, 
it may be, a profounder understanding of some things which ra- 
tionalism has been apt to overlook. These things have in a large 
measure been hidden from some of us by symbols and veils, 
which the critical understanding — justified in so doing by the 
mistaken and even disastrous use made of them—has been 
obliged to rend away, without so much as caring, for the 
present, to see what lay beneath. That which lay so hidden was 
an element of human life and experience; fundamentally, when 
once recognized for what it is, the most important and significant 
element of all. It is not likely that a single one of those dogmas 
—such as the mystery of the trinity, atonement, eternal judg- 
ment, regeneration, or original sin—is without its counterpart 
in some phase of human experience, of profound moment to us 
if we could only see what it really is; yet so travestied, dis- 
guised, and abused, in the theologies of the past, that we have 
discarded it almost angrily, preferring to stand under “the naked 
heaven,” alone, rather than accept what so affronts our better 
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conscience. And yet the loss we have thereby incurred, or are 
liable to incur, is almost infinite, if we would comprehend some- 
thing of the deep mystery of our life. And we look to the dis- 
cussion now raised as an occasion that will put many of us upon 
thinking how we may best recover the true sense of that which 
we are agreed in calling a spiritual Christianity. 


BOOK NOTES. 


The Century Dictionary.— The fourth volume of this noblest of serials 
(M-P) is not inferior to the others in beauty and completeness, while 
considerably larger,— 1523 pages, exactly one-half being covered by the 
letter P. The 1,500 illustrations include many of great delicacy and 
beauty ; but the boast of the volume is rather in those of technical and 
scientific value, illustrations proper, which are very numerous. The 
editors themselves appear to have been surprised at the way in which 
the work has grown upon their hands. They now announce that the 
entire number of words will not fall far short, if at all, of 225,000. A 
much larger proportion than in any dictionary not encyclopedic consists 
of terms merely technical and scientific, terms which would be absolutely 
foreign and unintelligible if turned to literary use. The immense extent 
of the letter P, for example, is accounted for by the numberless per-, 
pre-, pro-, proto-, photo-, phono-, pseudo-, and such other Greek prefixes, 
which science has found it necessary or convenient toemploy. And sci- 
ence is so invasive in our present forms of speech that one is surprised, 
after having an interpreter like this for a few days within reach, how 
dependent he has come to be upon its guidance. 

With all this, however, it is the literary use proper which is and 
remains the most interesting. We have been constantly struck, in our 
handling of these volumes, with the precision and fulness of their expo- 
sition of that great wealth of idioms — often the most evasive, odd, and 
obscure — in which the English tongue so greatly delights. To multiply 
examples would be laborious and futile; but we may mention one brief 
group of words very rich in them: get, give, go, good, grasp; while under 
the title hand we counted no less than 109 idiomatic phrases. As an 
example of a different sort, we may refer back to the explanation given 
of the quasi-idiomatic phrase abstract from,—a sort of transitive com- 
pound verb, which meets one so oddly in the writings of some modern 
philosophers; and, of a popular sort, the treatment of the phrase these 
kind of, a rude compound adjective of very long standing in our tongue. 


8 
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Again, “take for example the common English word put: it occupies 
seven columns of the Dictionary,‘and its treatment includes 17 defini- 
tions and 169 special phrases, illustrated by 190 quotations, ranging from 
the earliest period of English literature to the present day”; while 
under such a word as parliament we have what is almost equivalent to 
a brief but singularly complete treatise on constitutional law. The eyes, 
indeed, of the editor and his assistants seem to have been in every place, 
searching out the old, new, and strange. The cases where we have searched 
after them in vain are ridiculously petty and few: we did seek in vain 
for gerund-stone, which is spoken of by Scotch teachers as a piece of 
school-room apparatus,— we are curious to know what; and we should 
have been glad to find here the quaint local use (in the south-west of 
England) of parson to designate a guide-post, which points the way, but 
does not walk on it. - 

We have spoken so fully before of the general features of this mag- 
nificent work that we must be content with pointing out these few de- 
tails, and inviting our readers to explore the wide field for themselves. 
For delicacy of drawing let them see the glory of the peacock’s plumage ; 
and for specimens of elaborate and instructive illustration, those under 
the words microscope, monitor, paddle-wheel, passenger-engine, phonograph, 
and a host of others. 


Theology and Philosophy. 


Pfleiderer, Otto, D.D. The development of theology in Germany 
since Kant, and its progress in Great Britain since 1825. Translated 
under the author’s supervision by J. Frederick Smith. London: S. 
Sonnenschein & Co. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 1890. 403 pp. 

Cowley, Edward, D.D. The writers of Genesis and related topics, 
illustrating divine revelation. New York: T. Whittaker. 1890. 184 
pp. (The related topics are: The writer of Isaiah, 40 to 66; The scien- 
tific method applied to the Bible; Ancient Babylonians and Egyptians 
not totemists; Mr. Gladstone on Hebrew and Greek ethics. “The dis- 
coveries and decipherments of our generation supply abundant reasons for 
believing that four or five early patriarchs wrote their own memoirs. 
These were incorporated into our Genesis by Moses.”) 

Toy, Crawford Howell. Judaism and Christianity; a sketch of the 
progress of thought from Old Testament to New Testament. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1890. 456 pp. 

Croll, James. The philosophical basis of evolution. London: E. 
Stanford. 1890. 204 pp. (“The subject of discussion in [this book] 
is not so much evolution, in the ordinary sense of the term, as the funda- 
mental principles which underlie this doctrine.”) 
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History and Biography. 


Moore, Aubrey Lackington. Lectures and papers on the history of 
the Reformation in England and on the continent. London: K. Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co. 1890. 525 pp. (Mr. Moore died Jan. 17, 1890. 
These lectures have been edited from his manuscripts by W. A. B. Cool- 
idge. They were delivered by him as deputy Regius professor of eccle- 
siastical history, at Oxford.) 

Mahaffy, John Pentland. The Greek world under Roman sway, from 
Polybius to Plutarch. London: Macmillan & Co. 1890. 418 pp. 
(“This volume completes another stage in the social life and the civili- 
zation of the Greeks, and pursues the subject from the subjugation of 
Hellenic lands by Rome down to the accession of Hadrian [a.p. 117], 
when we may fairly say that Greece recovered her ascendency.”) 

Scott, Sir Walter, bart. The journal of Sir Walter Scott from the 
original manuscript at Abbotsford. Edinburgh: D. Douglas. 1890. 
2 vols. Portraits. Map. (Edited by David Douglas. “Lockhart made 
large use of this journal. Writing, however, so short a time after 
Scott’s death, he could not use it so freely as he might have wished, and 
according to his own statement it was ‘by regard for the feelings of 
living persons’ that he both omitted and altered, and indeed he printed 
no chapter of the diary in full.”) 

Adams, Charles Francis. Richard Henry Dana. A biography. In 
2 vols. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. 2 portraits. 

A sketch of Chester Harding, artist, drawn by his own hand. Edited 
by his daughter, Margaret E. White. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1890. 264 pp. Portraits. ° 

Guillemard, Francis Henry Hill. The life of Ferdinand Magellan and 
the first circumnavigation of the globe, 1480-1521. London: G. Philip 
& Son. 1890. 3853 pp. Portraits. Maps. Illustrations. The world’s 
great explorers and explorations. 


Miscellaneous. 


Gronlund, Laurence. Our destiny: the influence of socialism on 
morals and religion. An essay in ethics. London: S. Sonnenschein & 
Co. 1890. 170 pp. (“Three writers have discussed the future that 
awaits us. Mallock, in Js life worth living? warns us that it will be dis- 
astrous if we do not return to the old beliefs; Morison, in The service 
of man, prophesies it will be glorious if we will only give up all religious 
notions; while Professor Graham, in 7'he creed of science, consoles us that 
our moral and religious acquisitions will not be seriously threatened. I 
have arrived at very different conclusions ...to wit: that Nationalism 
(by which I mean simply American socialism) will be the future eco- 
nomic system in all civilized countries, and that it will be inaugurated 
not by violence, but by enthusiasm. That it will establish virtually the 
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kingdom of Heaven on earth mainly by rendering all humanity precious 
to each of us.”) 

Riis, Jacob A. How the other half lives: studies among the tene- 
ments of New York. With illustrations chiefly from photographs taken 
by the author. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons. 1890. 304 pp. 

Booth, William. In darkest England and the way out. By General 
Booth. London: International headquarters of the Salvation army. 
[1890.] 285, xxxi pp. Chart. 

Lange, Héléne. Higher education of women in Europe. Translated 
and accompanied by comparative statistics, by L. R. Klemm. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1890. xxxvi, 186 pp. 

Reed, Elizabeth A. Hindu literature; or, the ancient books of India. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1891 [1890]. 409 pp. (“An attempt has 
been made in the present volume to give a chronology of these ancient 
books, showing where they belong in the world’s history, together with 
a résumé of their teachings and specimens of their literary style... in 
the belief that an intelligible idea of Hindu literature in a condensed 
form would be acceptable to many readers.” 

Hill, Gray. With the Beduins. A narrative of journeys and advent- 
ures in unfrequented parts of Syria. 68 illustrations anda map. Lon- 
don: T. F. Unwin. 1891 [1890]. 320 pp. (During the years from 
1888 to 1890, the author travelled in the country east of the Jordan, to 
Philistia and Palmyra, and in the region south and east of the Dead Sea. 
A series of local tales closes the volume.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. 


Christmas Stories, and March Violets. Translated from the German by 
Elizabeth P. Cordner. Price $1.00. 


Deacon Herbert’s Bible-class. By James Freeman Clarke. Price 50 cents. 
Life. By M. J. Savage. Price $1.00. 
From Little, Brown § Co., Boston. 
Judaism and Christianity. A Sketch of the Progress of Thought from Old 
Testament to New Testament. By Crawford Howell Toy. 
From Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
The Philosophy of Fiction in Literature. An Essay. By Daniel Greenleaf 
Thompson. Price $1.50. For sale by Little, Brown & Co. 
From S. C. Griggs §& Co., Chicago. 
Hindu Literature; or, The Ancient Books of India. By Elizabeth A. Reed. 
Price $2.00. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 
Log of the “ Maryland”; or, Adventures at Sea. By Douglas Frazar. $1.50. 


From J. B. Lippincott §- Co., Philadelphia. 
Discovery of America. [A Poem.] By Warren Holden. 


ERRATUM: page 1, line 2, read “ starting-points.” 





